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THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION: FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JULY I, IQI2. 





To the Fovernor and General Assembly of 
the Ccewmonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


GENTLE. EN: Pursuant to their appoint- 
ment as mé@mbers of the State Board of 
Education, rtin G. Brumbaugh, Phila- 
delphia; David. B. Oliver, Pittsburgh; 
George M. Philips, West Chester; John S. 
Rilling, Erie; William Lauder, Riddles- 
bu-gh; James M. Cotighlin, Wilkes-Barre; 
with Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex-officio as president, 
met at Harrisburg, July 11,\1911, for the 
purpose of effecting an organization. 

In accordance with the sioctaiine of the 
code the Board adopted a constitution and 
by-laws to govern its proceedings and 
elected the following additional officers: 
Vice-president, David B. Oliver; tempo- 
rary secretary, George M. Philips; acting 
supervising architect, B. F. Willis, of York. 
Subsequently permanent appointments were 
made as follows: Executive secretary, J. 
George Becht; supervising architect, H. C. 
Richards; solicitor, J. E. B. Cunningham; 
clerk, Edna M. Kugler. 

The special fields of work to which the 
Board has directed its attention are enu- 
merated in the Code as follows: 

1. To report and recommend legislation 
to the Governor and General Assembly. 

2. To create, organize and maintain a 
permanent state school fund. 

3. To equalize educational advantages 


throughout the Commonwealth. 


4. To inspect and require reports of cer- 
tain educational institutions wholly or partly 
supported by the State. 

5. To promote agricultural education, 
manual training, domestic science and voca- 
tional and practical education. 

6. To provide plans for the erection of 
school buildings in districts of the second, 
third and fourth class. 





7. To prescribe regulations for the sani- 
tary equipment and inspection of school 
buildings and promote the physical and 
moral welfare of the children. 

8. To enter into negotiations with the 
stockholders and trustees of the State Nor- 
mal Schools with a view of bringing the 
schools under the control of the State. 

These problems offered a wide field for 
educational initiative and activity. Co- 
operating with the Department of Public 
Instruction the State Board of Education 
proposed that its work would be in the 
line of a clearing-house for educational 
ideas in the special educational activities 
coming within its powers. 

The first of these to claim immediate 
attention was the one relating to the con- 
struction and reconstruction of school 
houses. The law requires that all plans and 
specifications shall be submitted to the State 
Board of Education and its recommenda- 
tions concerning the same laid before the 
board of school directors. Approval is 
given where such plans and specifications 
conform to the Code requirements for 
light, floor space and air space, heating and 
ventilating. Owing to the time limitations 
and incidents due to the organization of 
so large a field, it was impossible to meet 
all the demands made upon the Board’s 
resources, particularly with reference to 
furnishing plans. However, during the 
year 325 plans and specifications for con- 
struction and reconstruction of school 
houses were passed upon. Full approval 
was given where the Code requirements 
were met and exceptions noted and needed 
suggestions made where deficiencies ap- 
peared. Almost invariably architects and 
builders accepted the recommendations 
made by the supervising architect. A bul- 
letin of standard one-room school plans is 
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in the course of publication. This will be 
followed by standard plans for two- and 
four-room houses. Owing to local condi- 
tions and because of other limitations it is 
not now practical to provide standard plans 
for buildings beyond a four-room capacity. 
In fact, it is doubtful if any satisfactory 
standard plans, except for the smaller and 
more simply constructed buildings, can be 
provided. To prepare plans for the larger 
buildings to meet local needs throughout 
the State would require a large force of 
architects, draftsmen and inspectors, the 
payment of whose services would exceed 
the bounds of an ordinary appropriation. 
With the co-operation of a number of 
city and county superintendents, an inves- 
tigation was made into the lighting condi- 
tions of school buildings in various parts of 
the State. It was noted that invariably the 
older buildings are very deficient in lighting 
area, even though the old law required a 
larger proportion of light than the present 
law. The fact that no inspection of plans 
was required caused the law to be either 
overlooked or consciously violated. Defi- 
cient lighting was found in some compara- 
tively new buildings in the towns and cities, 
as well as in the one-room buildings in the 
country. Many of the plans at first sub- 
mitted to the architect were defective in 
this respect, but upon suggestion were made 
to conform to the Code requirements. In a 


group of twelve one-room buildings only , 


one was found to have adequate lighting 
area. In another group of twenty rooms, 
measurements showed only three were 
sufficiently lighted. Two of these rooms 
had one foot of glass to ten feet of floor 
space, whereas there should be in this lati- 
tude not less than one foot of glass for 
every five feet of floor space. In still an- 
other group of rooms inspected, measure- 
ments showed not a single one with suffi- 
cient light area and the proportions ranged 
from one to seven to one to twelve. To 
compel children to study under such condi- 
tions as indicated in the latter case is 
nothing short of criminal. In these days 
heavy demands are made upon the eyes of 
school children. It is very clear, too, that 
the use of the eyes in bad or imperfect 
light is very fatiguing. Therefore, to con- 
serve the best interests of childhood there 
is an insistent obligation upon all who have 
any part in school or home education to see 
to it that proper lighting conditions prevail. 


STATE AIDED INSTITUTIONS, 


For the two years ending July 1, 1913, 
the State of Pennsylvania appropriated 
nearly $6,000,000 to institutions through- 
out the State maintaining educational de- 
partments which are not supervised by 
public school authorities. A preliminary 
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survey of the educational departments in 
these institutions was made by authority of 
this Board. It was, of course, impossible 
to visit all of them in the brief time and 
with the limited organization, but reports 
were required and investigations made 
covering the special phase of the educa- 
tional departments in each. The courses of 
study were examined and recommendations 
and suggestions made where it appeared 
that such recommendations would bring 
about a higher degree of efficiency. A sta- 
tistical summary of these institutions which 
includes State College, Temple University, 
University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, mission schools, schools for 
blind, deaf and feeble-minded, industrial 
schools and homes, reform schools and 
orphan schools shows the following: 

The twenty-four (24) industrial and 
training schools of the State have an en- 
rollment of 3,853 pupils and receive $882,- 
129.00; ten (10) institutions for blind, def 
and feeble-minded enroll 3,348 and receive 
$2,074,100.00; thirty (30) institutions 
classed as homes and missions have 2,475 
pupils and receive $235,450.00; nineteen 
(19) institutions have children attending 
the public schools and receive $133,200.00. 
The four (4) colleges and universities, viz. : 
Pennsylvania State College, Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania and 
University of Pittsburgh have 7,335 stu- 
dents and receive $1,807,500. The refor- 
matories at Morganza and at Glen Mills 
have a total of 912 pupils and receive 
$571,500.00. The total number of stu- 
dents attending all these institutions is 
17,923 and the total biennial appropriation 
for the two years ending June, 1913, was 


$5,770,879.00. 
SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


During the year a preliminary investiga- 
tion into the sanitary conditions prevailing 
in rural districts of the Commonwealth 
was made by authority of the Board 
through superintendents and other school 
officers. This investigation revealed some 
very unfortunate conditions. Poorly con- 
structed and badly kept outside sanitaries 
are all too many. In many districts little 
or no attention is given to their construc- 
tion or care. They are cheaply built and 
without regard to comfort and convenience. 
Little consideration is given to the health, 
modesty and sensitiveness of children and 
janitorial service is woefully lacking. A 
poorly built, badly kept outhouse is the 
most demoralizing agency connected with 
our schools. Perhaps nowhere in the phys- 
ical environment of the school is there 
greater need for reform. The law appar- 
ently covers the necessary requirements for 
decent conditions but public opinion needs 
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to be aroused to an appreciation of how 
baneful are the influences that emanate 
from these ill-conditioned, ill-kept, iniqui- 
tous buildings. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has authorized the preparation of a 
bulletin which will give practical plans for 
constructing substantial, hygienic out- 
houses and suggestions for keeping them in 
a sanitary condition. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE CODE. 


The Code has been in operation little 
more than a year and, though subjected to 
some severe tests in the process of adminis- 
tration, its application has met with general 
approval. The extension of the system of 
education as outlined in its provisions has 
been found to be fully in accord with the 
educational demands of the times; and the 
adjustments of the new machinery have 
produced far less friction than might have 
been reasonably anticipated. The reduc- 
tion in the size of school boards in districts 
of every class was almost a revolutionary 
change, yet it is doubtful if ever in the 
history of legislation in the Commonwealth 
a more meritorious measure was passed and 
one that so immediately justified its exist- 
ence. It is state-wide testimony that the 
business of school boards has never before 
been conducted with such dispatch. The 
extension of the Department of Public 
Instruction by the appointment of addi- 
tional high school inspectors and super- 
visory experts in drawing, industrial and 
agricultural education has given immeas- 
urable strength to the system. 

During the past year a careful study of 
the operations of the Code was made in 
every part of the State. Information was 
sought through school men and laymen; 
through those who were directly in touch 
with its operations and those who only ob- 
served its effects. In Teachers’ Institutes, 
Directors’ Associations and local educa- 
tional gatherings, inquiries were made as to 
the difficulties in the way of easy and suc- 
cessful operation ; what conflicts with exist- 
ing laws; what mal-adjustments or inartic- 
ulations with local or general conditions. 
There were comparatively few adverse 
comments and such criticisms as were 
offered were of a very minor character, 
due not to defects in the law but to tempo- 
rary situations which will eventually regu- 
late themselves with the application of 
common sense and prudent foresight. The 
doubtful questions raised were not due to 
inherent weakness in the law but to mis- 
interpretations of its provisions or in some 
instances to a desire to avoid the applica- 
tion of it because of local adverse condi- 
tions. 

An examination of the correspondence 
relating to the Code which has come to the 





Department of Public Instruction and to the 
State Board of Education, shows that the 
contentions and objections centered around 
three sections, viz.: 

Section 506, relating to the matter of 
bond issues. 

Section 1402, relating to the residence 
of the pupil. 

Section 2619, relating to the question of 
audits in second and third class cities. 

In several districts difficulties were en- 
countered in adjusting the conditions 
governed by the section relating to the 
abolishment of independent districts and the 
detachment from boroughs of lands that 
had been attached by courts for school pur- 
poses. A few questions were raised con- 
cerning the attendance of children in high 
schools other than those in the district in 
which they live; and some complaints were 
entered that boards of directors could not 
secure duplicate copies of assessments from 
county commissioners in time to levy the 
taxes within the period designated by the 
law. These latter matters can be reached 
through reasonable and sane interpretation 
and wise management more readily than 
through any change in the law. 

Section 506 gives boards of directors the 
right to issue bonds or incur indebtedness 
up to seven per centum of the assessed value 
of the taxable property in the district. The 
limitation is prescribed that “ such indebted- 
ness or increase of indebtedness shall be 
incurred, and bonds issued therefor, only 
at the time of assessing and levying the 
annual school tax.” Closely related to this 
section is the constitutional provision that 
any increase of indebtedness between two 
and seven per cent. must be determined by 
a vote of the people. The difficulties that 
have arisen in the application of this sec- 
tion have come through emergency cases 
where, after the time limit for levying and 
assessing taxes had expired and the bor- 
rowing power had been exhausted, a build- 
ing was destroyed or unforseen conditions 
arose requiring additional moneys to pro- 
vide proper educational facilities. In 
such an emergency the only alternative 
under the law is to make temporary ar- 
rangements. Another avenue of relief is 
to amend the section providing for an 
emergency tax under sanction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction or the 
courts, to be levied and assessed after the 
emergency occurs. This proceeding, how- 
ever, runs counter to the principle that a 
school district or any other municipality 
should levy but one tax during a fiscal year 
and when once the power is exercised, its 
taxing power for that year is exhausted. 

Objection has been raised to limiting the 
time of bond issues to the same time as the 
levying and assessing of taxes. It is con- 
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tended that the result of such limitation is 
to flood the bond market with school bonds 
at a particular time of the year and thus 
depreciate their value. The answer to this 
contention is that the actual issuance and 
sale of the bonds is a matter of detail and 
may be consummated at any time during 
the year, but that the issue shall be voted at 
the time when the financial budget is pre- 
pared and the levy and assessment made 
to meet it. 

Section 1402 defines the residence of a 
child as follows: “A child shall be con- 
sidered a resident of the school district in 
which his parents or the guardian of his 
person resides. If any child has no parent 
or guardian of his person, then such child 
shall be considered a resident of the dis- 
trict in which the person, sustaining par- 
ental relations to such child resides.” It 
would seem to be well-nigh impossible to 
frame a more explicit or more comprehen- 
sive definition of residence. Stated in more 
liberal terms, it would open the door to un- 
limited abuses by allowing parents or 
guardians on one pretext or another to 
demand educational privileges in commu- 
nities where the child has no legal right 
to be educated. An apparent hardship 
comes in the application of this section to 
such children as are temporarily residing 
with some family and at the same time 
working for board and clothing or other 
remuneration. Since such cases are ex- 
ceptional, however, it would seem that 
fewer complications will arise if the deter- 
mination of these cases is left to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction or finally 
to the Courts, as the law provides, rather 
than by any change in the law. 

Section 2619 provides that “in every 
school district of the second and third class 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it 
shall be the duty of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the county where such school 
district is situated, annually, during the 
month of May, to appoint two competent 
persons for each of said school districts of 
ithe second and third class, within the 
county, to audit the accounts of said school 
district. Such auditors may or may not be 
residents of the school district.” 

Section 2623 further provides that “the 
compensation for auditors appointed by the 
Court, in school districts of the second and 
third class shall be fixed by the Court at 
the time the report is filed, not exceeding 
five dollars ($5.00) per day for each day 
necessarily spent by each auditor,” etc. 

Numerous complaints concerning the cost 
of these audits having come to the attention 
of the State Board of Education, an investi- 
gation was made. A letter of inquiry was 
directed to the secretary of each school 
board in second and third class cities. 
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The replies showed that the cost of audits 
varied from $10, where only one day was 
required for the work, to $1010 where Io1 
days were required. In some instances the 
statement was made that the “audit took 
longer on account of the bad condition of 
the books;” in still other places the length 
of time devoted to the audit was justified 
on the ground that “every item in the tax 
duplicate was checked up.” This would 
necessarily take much time. It would seem 
to be unnecessary, however, for the amount 
of the tax duplicate less exonerations would 
show the total collection received by the 
collector; therefore, checking up individual 
items in the duplicate would add nothing to 
the value of the audit, since the collector is 
accountable to the district for the total 
duplicate and not the itemized account. It 
is evident from comments made that in 
many places the method of keeping the fin- 
ancial accounts is unsystematic. It is also 
apparent from preliminary evidence gath- 
ered that the law relating to school audits 
in second and third class districts has in 
some cases been misinterpreted or abused. 
In spite of safeguards thrown about the 
appointment of these officers, it is apparent 
that unfair advantage of the law was taken. 
A reasonable interpretation of the duties 
prescribed and compensations allowed ought 
to bring satisfactory results. No very clear 
or definite way out of the difficulty appears. 
It has been suggested that a minimum work- 
ing day for the auditors should be specified; 
and again the suggestion has been made 
that the auditors in these cities should be 
elected by the people. It is not at all cer- 
tain that either of these measures would 
remedy the matter complained of. A law 
prescribing the minimum hours of work 
for the auditors would not offer relief if the 
auditors were not disposed to give reason- 
able service without such enactment; and 
it is indeed to be questioned whether for 
specialized service such as auditing, the 
people would make any better selection than 
the Courts. A possible limitation to the 
practice of overcharge for auditor services 
might be secured by fixing the compensa- 
tion on a percentage basis. In the last an- 
alysis, the satisfactory application of any 
legal provision will depend upon the spirit 
of the men selected to operate it. If they 
are prompted by dishonest motives and vio- 
late the spirit and intent of the law, then 
the remedy would seem to lie within the 
power of those who have authority to make 
the selections or appointments. Since in 
this case the compensation is fixed after 
the work is done, it may be fairly assumed 
that hereafter the Courts will safeguard the 
community’s interests by the appointment of 
better men where abuses have occurred. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In accordance with Section 2032, the 
State Board of Education is authorized and 
empowered to enter into negotiations with 
the stockholders and other owners of the 
several State Normal Schools for the pur- 
chase of the same by the State. The Board 
has been at work gathering data relative to 
the schools for the purpose of presenting 
to the Legislature the physical, financial and 
educational conditions of such schools as 
have expressed a desire to open negotia- 
tions looking toward state ownership and 
control. The following schools have so far 
indicated their wish to enter into negotia- 
tions: Edinboro, California, West Chester, 
Lock Haven, Bloomsburg, and Clarion. 

The total value of the property of the 
thirteen State Normal Schools is $6,127,- 
246. Against this property the state now 
holds liens to preserve its equity in the 
amount of $1,624,586. There is a private 
mortgage or judgment indebtedness and 
other private debts against these schools 
totaling $940,862. The original cost of the 
outstanding stock is approximately $364,- 
000. The acquisition of these schools and 
their management by the State is a step that 
needs to be taken. 


PERMANENT STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


Pennsylvania is one of the few states in 
the Union that does not have a permanent 
state school fund. The framers of the 
Code, looking toward the future, provided 
for the creation, organization and mainten- 
ance of such a fund through revenues that 
will ultimately come from our forest reser- 
vations, from the sale of water rights, from 
escheated estates and from other sources. 
No other section of the Code provides such 
wide-reaching possibilities. The basis of 
organization is indicated in the following 
opinion from the Department of the At- 
torney General. 

January 6, 1913. 
Hon. C. F. Wright, State Treasurer, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

Sir:—This Department is in receipt of your 
request for a construction of sections 2701 to 
2706, constituting Article 27 of the School 
Code, approved May 18, 1911 (P. L. 3090), and 
relating to the “State School Fund.” 

The fundamental and primary purpose of 
these sections is the creation of a permanent 
State School Fund, which fund is to be under 
the control and management of the State 
Board of Education, and the income of which 
is to be expended by said Board “toward 
equalizing the educational advantages of the 
different parts of this Commonwealth . . . and 
to further and promote education in the con- 
servation of natural resources and education 
in forestry, agriculture and other industrial 
pursuits in the public schools of this Com- 
monwealth.” 





Section 2701 reads as follows: 

“Eighty per centum of the net receipts and 
proceeds derived in any way from, or on ac- 
count of, the forest reservations, now or here- 
after acquired by this Commonwealth, to- 
gether with all water-powers and water-rights 
belonging to this Commonwealth in_ the 
streams, rivers, lakes, or other waters of this 
Commonwealth, and all real estate owned by 
this Commonwealth which is not used for 
State or other public purposes, all escheated 
estates in this Commonwealth, and all other 
property or money which shall in any way 
accrue to such fund, whether by act of as- 
sembly, devise, gift, or otherwise, shall be- 
long to and constitute a fund, to be known 
and designated as ‘ The State School Fund of 
Pennsylvania,’ which is to be maintained as 
herein provided: Provided, however, That the 
forest reservations shall continue to be wholly 
under the control of the State Forest Reser- 
vation Cemmission, as now provided by law.” 

The proper construction of this section is 
not free from difficulty. It might be con- 
tended, with some force, that the phrase 
“eighty per centum” is intended to be carried 
through the section, and that the fund is to 
be constituted of eighty per centum of the net 
receipts and proceeds derived from the vari- 
ous sources herein mentioned. 

I am of the opinion, however, that under a 
proper construction of the section, the corpus 
of the fund is to consist. of: 

1. Eighty per centum of the net receipts and 
proceeds derived from the forest reservations 
of the Commonwelth now owned, or hereafter 
acquired by it. 

2. All water-powers and water-rights be- 
longing to the Commonwealth in the streams, 
rivers, lakes or other waters thereof. 

3. All real estate owned by the Common- 
wealth which is not used for State or other 
public purposes. 

4. All escheated estates in the Common- 
wealth. 

5. “All other property or money which shall 
in any way accrue to such fund, whether by 
act of assembly, devise, gift, or otherwise.” 

Aside from a literal construction of the 
phrase “together with” preceding all the 
designations of the sources from which the 
fund is to be derived, except the first, it is to 
be observed that the last specified source is 
“all other property or money which shall, in 
any way accrue to such fund... by devise, 
gift, or otherwise,” and it is certainly clear 
that the Legislature intended that the whole 
amount and not merely eighty per centum, of 
any gift or devise, should accrue to the fund. 

This provision is coupled with the preceding 
provisions relative to water-powers and water- 
rights, real estate owned by the Common- 
wealth but not used for public purposes, and 
escheated estates. You are therefore advised 
that the phrase “eighty per centum” applies 
only to the net receipts and proceeds derived 
from forest reservations. a 

Under the act of April 15, 1903, it is pro- 
vided that all proceeds derived from the for- 
est reservations shall be paid into the State 
treasury and there held as a special fund for 
the purposes of assisting in defraying the 
necessary expenses of protecting and improv- 
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ing forestry reservations, or for the purchase 
of additional land. The amount to be credited 
to the State School Fund is eighty per centum 
of the “net receipts and proceeds derived in 
any way from, or on account of the forest 
reservations.” : 

In ascertaining the net receipts and pro- 
ceeds there should be deducted from the gross 
receipts and proceeds the costs and expenses 
of protecting and improving the lands, but not 
the total expenses of maintaining the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. 

The second and third component parts of 
the fund, viz.: water-powers and water-rights, 
and real estate owned by the Commonwealth 
but not used for public purposes, may, for the 
purpose of this opinion, be treated together. 
There is nothing in the school code to indicate 
that the legislature intended to repeal existing 
legislation relative to the granting of war- 
rants of survey and patents for lands, the title 
to which remains in the Commonwealth. 

Without undertaking to pass, at this time, 
upon the question of whether the water- 
powers and water-rights referred to in this 
section relate only to water-powers and water- 
rights in the public and navigable rivers and 
streams, the title to the beds of which remains 
in the Commonwealth, it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to say that all sums of money 
received by the Secretary of Internal Affairs 
for lands of the Commonwealth granted to 
private owners, and under the present prac- 
tice, paid into the general fund of the state 
+ horeage' should be credited by you to the 
State School Fund. 

With regard to the fourth source from 
which the fund is to be derived, viz.: al 
escheated estates in this Commonwealth, you 
are advised that all moneys paid into the state 
treasury by the Auditor General, as the pro- 
ceeds of escheats of real or personal prop- 


erty, are to be credited by you to the State’ 


School Fund. The school code is not retro- 
active, and, as many proceedings in escheat 
were in progress at the time the act now 
under discussion was approved, it becomes 
necessary to fix some line by which the pay- 
ments from the Auditor General’s Department 
into the state treasury, as the proceeds of 
escheated estates which are to be credited to 
the State School Fund, may be divided from 
those which are to be credited to the general 
fund in the state treasury. Of course, the 
title of the Commonwealth to escheated es- 
tates vests at the date of the death of the 
owners of the property which escheats, or at 
the date of the happening of the event which 
gives rise to the escheat in other cases. 

But there is no ascertainment of the rights 
of the. Commonwealth until the adjudication 
by a court of competent jurisdiction of the 
fact that certain property has escheated. The 
date of such adjudication is easily ascertain- 
able in each case, and you are therefore ad- 
vised that in all cases where the adjudication 
of the escheat has been made subsequent to 
May 18, 1911, the date of the approval of the 
act, the proceeds of the escheat are to be 
credited to the State School Fund. 

The fifth component of the fund, viz.: ap- 
propriations made hereafter by acts of as- 
sembly or devise or other gifts, requires no 
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detailed discussion. It is apparent from what 
has been said, that this State School Fund 
may be composed of both real and personal 
estate, and it is provided in section 2702 that 
“all real and personal property belonging to 
the State School Fund shall be wholly under 
the control and management of the State 
Board of Education.” 

By section 2704 it is provided that 

“The State Board of Education may also 
lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of any of the 
real estate, securities or other property be- 
longing to the State School Fund, and invest 
the proceedings thereof in compliance with 
this act.” 

The next subject requiring attention is the 
custody of the State School Fund. By sec- 
tion 2702 it is provided that 

“All net receipts derived in any way from 
or on account of the State Forest Reserva- 
tions, or from or on account of any real or 
personal propriety belonging to the State 
School Fund, and all other moneys accruing 
to said fund, shall always be promptly paid 
to the State Treasurer, and kept by him in a 
separate account, subject to the disposal of 
the State Board of Education, as herein pro- 
vided.” 

Section 2703 evidently contemplates that all 
proceeds from sales of real estate, etc., shall 
be received by the State Treasurer, for the 
section refers, inter alia, to “all proceeds 
from the sales of real estate received by the 
State Treasurer.” 

With reference to the funds thus directed 
to be kept in a separate account, it is further 
directed in section 2702 that 

“The State Treasurer shall deposit said 
funds in the properly authorized depositories 
for State funds, and shall add to such funds 
the interest received from the depositories for 
the use of them. . The State Treasurer 
and his bondsmen shall be responsible for the 
safe keeping of, and accounting for said 
funds, in the same manner and under the 
same penalties as for the safe keeping of and 
accounting for the other funds of this Com- 
monwealth.” 

We next take up the question of the pro- 
duction of the income from the fund, other 
than the interest payable thereon by the de- 
positories, already referred to, and directed 
to be added to the funds kept in said separate 
account. 

By section 2703 it is enacted that: 

“The State Board of Education shall 
promptly invest and keep invested as con- 
stantly as pegeee, to the best advantage of 
the State School Fund, all receipts derived 
from or on account of the State Forest Res- 
ervations, and all proceeds from the sale of 
real estate received by the State Treasurer 
together with all appropriations, devises, 
gifts and other receipts for this purpose, as a 
permanent State School Fund, whose income 
only may be expended.” 

In the latter part of this section, the bonds 
in which such investments may be made are 
specified, and it is directed that all such in- 
vestments must be first approved by the 
Auditor General. The method of withdraw- 
ing funds for investment or re-investment is 
prescribed in section 2705, as follows: 
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“So much of the State School Fund as is 
to be invested or re-invested in any securities 
... Shall be paid out by a proper order 
authorized by the State Board of Education, 
and signed by the president and secretary 
thereof, drawn on the State Treasurer on 
said funds, which order shall first be approved 
by the Auditor General.” 

To the end that the income of the fund may 
be expended for the purposes specified in the 
act, it is also provided in said section 2705 
that so much of the income as may be used 
for any of the purposes of the act shall be 
paid out of the state treasury in the same 
manner as is specified with reference to the 
payment of such part of the corpus as is to be 
invested at any particular time. 

By section 2704 it is provided that any por- 
tion of the income not used for the purposes 
of the act shall be annually added to the prin- 
cipal of said State School Fund. 

Section 2706 provides that: 

“The State Treasurer shall report to the 
State Board of Education, at such times as 
said Board requests, the condition of said 
fund, and shall in his annual report make an 
itemized statement of the receipts, disburse- 
ments, and amount on hand of said school 
fund and its income. The State Board of 
Education shall annually make to the Gover- 
nor and to the Auditor General a complete 
detailed report of the condition of said fund, 
including its receipts, expenditures and in- 
vestments.” 

The sections of the act now under discus- 
sion seem to be somewhat contradictory in so 
far as the matter of the disposition of rentals 
arising from real estate belonging to the 
State School Fund is concerned. 

In section 2702 it is provided that all net 
receipts, derived in any way from or on ac- 
count of any real or personal property be- 
longing to the fund, shall be promptly paid to 
the State Treasurer and kept by him in the 
separate account above referred to, whilst sec- 
tion 2704 provides that: 

“The State Board of Education is hereby 
authorized to use so much of the interest, 
rentals and other income of the said school 
fund as it deems wise,” etc. 

Taking into consideration the general pur- 
pose of the legislation, you are advised that 
any rentals received by the State Board of 
Education from real estate belonging to the 
State School Fund, should be paid into the 
state treasury and credited to said separate 
account of the corpus of the fund. If any 
case should arise in the future requiring modi- 
fication of this conclusion, by reason of any 
special circumstances or facts, the matter can 
then be disposed of on the concrete state of 
facts arising. 

By section 2702 it is also enacted that 

“All income derived from any investment 
of the State School Fund shall be paid to the 
State Treasurer and kept deposited as herein 
provided, in a separate account subject to the 
order of the State Board of Education.” 

It will, therefore, be necessary for you as 
State Treasurer, in the proper performance of 
your duties under this act, to open two sepa- 
rate acounts in the books of your Department, 
in the first of which should be kept an account 





of the corpus of the State School Fund, and 
of the interest received thereon from the de- 
positories in which the same may be deposited, 
which, interest, as above stated, is to be added 
to the fund; and in the other should be kept 
an account of the income derived from any 
investments made by the State Board of Edu- 
cation of any portion or portions of the 
corpus of the fund. The necessity for this 
second account is apparent when it is noted 
that the income, and the income alone, may be 
used and expended by the State Board of 
Education for the purposes specified in the 
act, and that any income not expended shall 
be annually added to the principal of the fund. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. B. CUNNINGHAM, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association held in Philadel- 
phia in December, I91I, a resolution was 
unanimously approved requesting “The 
State Board of Education to investigate the 
respective values of the various subjects of 
studies; to inquire as to the extent to which 
formal mental discipline functions in lines 
other than those studied and to formulate 
definitions of education, culture and disci- 
pline adaptable to the needs of present day 
life.” 

A committee of educators representing 
different fields of educational work was ap- 
pointed to carry on such a study and in- 
vestigation. The committee consists of Dr. 
W. H. Mearns, Philadelphia; Dr. Jos. L. 
Barnard, Philadelphia ; Supt. Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Allegheny County; Supt. Fred. W. 
Robbins, Lebanon; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Supt. C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; 
Prof. J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh; Supt. W. 
W. Evans, Columbia County; Principal 
Frank E. Baker, Edinboro State Normal 
School. 

This committee has set out upon the task 
of gathering data which will later be formu- 
lated into a report for consideration. 


AID FOR SPARSELY SETTLED SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the state is a question that 
calls for careful consideration. Increasingly 
the fact is being accepted by the general 
public that the education of a people is not 
a local matter because its consequences are 
of State and National moment. An edu- 
cated citizen is not of worth alone to the 
community in which he lives, but his influ- 
ence is State- and Nation-wide. Equally, the 
baneful effects of illiteracy and incompe- 
tency arising from lack of school training 
are not confined to the limits of the locality 
where opportunities are wanting, but show 
their significance over widely marked areas. 
The centers of wealth and population can 
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readily provide for themselves, but there are 
rural communities living on unproductive 
lands “where the hard daily toil brings 
scant daily bread” and in these places 
educational opportunities are necessarily 
limited. There the State has both a duty 
and a privilege. Its duty is to protect itself 
against illiteracy and incompetency and its 
privilege is to offer aid that will help those 
who are in the process of training for effi- 
cient citizenship to realize the best that is 
in them; and further to help find their 
places in social, civic and industrial life. 

A survey of conditions made during the 
past year shows that there are 24 districts 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hav- 
ing a total of 149 schools in which the mini- 
mum school term could not be maintained 
by levying the maximum taxes allowed under 
the old law. The numuber of pupils in 
these schools was not large. They might 
have been accommodated in fewer build- 
ings, but owing to the topography of the 
districts and the remoteness of the inhabi- 
tants from each other, consolidation and 
transportation are out of the question. To 
make proper provision for these exceptional 
conditions, a Special Aid Fund ought to 
be provided by the Legislature. Proper 
distribution of such a fund is provided in 
Section 905 of the Code, which authorizes 
the State Board of Education to exercise 
the powers of administration in equalizing 
“through special appropriations for this 
purpose or otherwise the educational ad- 
vantages of the different parts of the Com- 
monwealth.” The State Board of Educa- 
tion is in position to secure exact data rela- 
tive to the valuation, assessments, neces- 
sary expenditures and general financial 
conditions of such districts and, on the 
basis of their actual needs, a just and equi- 
table distribution of such Special Aid Fund 
could be made. 


MORE MONEY NEEDED. 


To make the Code fully effective and to 
fulfill the purposes of the completed sys- 
tem, it is absolutely essential that there 
should be a material addition to the gen- 
eral fund now appropriated for elementary 
and secondary education. Funds from local 
sources are clearly inadequate to meet the 
demands. In many places the rate of local 
taxation is as high as the people can bear; 
and the schools in these places are far from 
being as efficient as they ought to be. This 
is especially true in many rural communi- 
ties which are being deserted by the farm 
owners, who move to the cities for the 
better educational advantages of their chil- 
dren. This puts a heavy burden upon the 
tenant, who must practically furnish the 
support for the schools out of a limited and 
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divided income from his labor. The read- 
justment of the apportionment of state 
appropriations as provided by the Code will 
undoubtedly relieve the pressure at some 
points, but from a statewide view there is 
great need for an increase in the general 
appropriation. 

By the new method of appropriating the 
common school fund, many of the districts 
have reported losses. These losses have 
generally come in the centers of wealth and 
population, as was expected. The more 
remote districts have been benefited, still 
the whole amount appropriated to the com- 
mon schools is not proportionate to the 
wealth of the State. By an increase of the 
general appropriation, the total amount of 
the losses sustained by cities and towns 
would be restored and at the same time the 
proportionate distribution to other sections 
of the State would aid greatly in making 
the schools more effective. 

A recent study of comparative school 
systems shows that Pennsylvania stands 
thirty-eighth among the states in the pro- 
portion of expenditure to wealth. Stated 
in other terms, statistics show that Penn- 
sylvania expended for education in I910 
twenty-seven cents for each one hundred 
dollars worth of wealth in the State, while 
the State of Washington, which in this re- 
spect ranks first among the states, spent 
seventy-two cents for every one hundred 
dollars of its wealth. In the same study, 
Pennsylvania stands thirteenth in the aver- 
age salary to teachers, paying $554 as 
against $915, the average salary in Cali- 
fornia, which stands first among the states 
in this respect. With our great wealth 
represented in iron, coal, oil, gas, lumber 
and a thousand products from farm and 
factory, this Commonwealth can well afford 
to lift its biennial appropriation from $r15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 and thereby add 
greatly to the efficiency of our schools and 
place them in the forefront of progressive 
education. 


ARE CHANGES ADVISABLE? 


A careful survey of the whole field in 
which the Code operates shows criticism or 
suggestion of change on comparatively few 
points. It is more than probable that at 
these points conditions will so shape them- 
selves that the law as it now stands will 
ultimately be satisfactory. It should be kept 
in mind that during the first year of the 
Code’s existence, its administration was in 
the hands of newly elected boards, two- 
thirds of whose membership was made up 
of men who had no previous experience in 
administering school affairs. In view of 
these considerations, it would seem fairly 
reasonable to assume that the path of wis- 
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dom lies in allowing a little longer period 
to elapse before the process of amendment 
should begin. To amend without reason- 
able certainty as to the effect of amend- 
ment and to be doubtful about the remedial 
effect of proposed changes, would be to 
invite confusion. If all those who have a 
part in carrying out the provisions of the 
Code will keep in mind the central theme 
around which every section of it crystalizes 
namely: The welfare of the children; and 
will interpret its provisions in terms of 
childhood’s highest welfare, the minor ob- 
jections now apparent will disappear and 
the results under the system will justify 
the highest expectations of the citizenship 
of the Commonwealth. 

The one institution in which all the chil- 
dren of the Comonwealth can meet upon 
common ground is the free public school. 
It opens its doors to every rank and race. 
It breaks down ail artificial distinctions and 
sets up standards of worth, industry and 
integrity in their stead. No agency has 
done so much to wipe out the old time 
invidious comparisons between wealth and 
poverty as has the public school. It is a 
great digestive agency, through which the 
native born and the foreign born are as- 
simulated into American character and 
American citizenship. Money expended for 
the free public schools is money invested 
in the childhood of the Commonwealth; and 
the highest personal service that one can 
render is service in the interests of the 
child He “set in the midst of them.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Georce BeEcut, 
Executive Secretary, 
State Board of Education. 


in 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS. 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


M Y father and his brother were pioneers 

in the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women, and my reverence for them, 
and especially for my father and for his voca- 
tion as a teacher, has led me to have a great 
reverence for that calling. There is an old 
saying —I have forgotten whose — that 
“Anyone may make the laws, if I may 
make the songs.” I should modify that by 
saying, “ Anyone may make the laws if I 
may make the people ”—and you, teachers, 
are making the people who do make the 
laws. I am not an expert and I am 
speaking to experts; but I have ventured 
to hope that a non-expert may have 
some message for you. When I get—as I 
occasionally do—a letter from some critic 
who tries to tell me how the Outlook should 








be edited, I do not take it very seriously; 
but when I get a letter from some reader, 
who tells me what he wants to get from the 
Outlook, I take it very seriously, indeed. 
I have come here, not with the idea of tell- 
ing you how to teach; I have come here 
as a non-expert, to tell you as well as I 
can what kind of product I think the 
fathers and mothers want from the school- 
room—what kind of product the state 
wants you to send out into citizenship; 
and I am happy in the assurance that what 
I shall say to you this morning will be 
entirely in the spirit of the great Commis- 
sioner of Education of this state, to whom 
I desire thus publicly to acknowledge my 
indebtedness for very much of my present 
views on the general subject of education. 

The best definition of education that I 
have ever come across is that of Professor 
Huxley in his Science and Education 
Essays, and it as follows: “ Education is 
the instruction of the intellect in the laws 
of nature, under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, but men and 
their ways; and the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with 
these laws. For me, education means 
neither more nor less than this. Anything 
which professes to call itself education 
must be tried by this standard, and if it 
fails to stand the test I will not call it 
education, whatever may be the force of 
authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
side.” 

The laws of things and their forces— 
that is science. The equipment for the 
study of science has greatly increased in 
the last fifty years. Our high schools are 
better equipped to-day to teach science than 


‘the colleges were when I graduated. The 


laws of men and their ways, which include 
literature, sociology, psychology and ethics 
—what we call the humanities—we are well 
equipped for teaching these, and we are 
teaching them with great efficiency. But 
according to Huxley, and according to the 
view of education for which I shall stand 
this morning, education is not merely in- 
struction in the laws of things and their 
forces, it is not merely instruction in the 
laws of men and their ways, but it is the 
fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into a loving desire to obey those laws. 
It is not merely the instruction of the in- 
tellect, it is the training of the motive 
power. It is not merely the instruction of 
the intellect in science and the humanities, 
or in the laws of nature, physical and 
human; it is the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and the will into an earnest and lov- 
ing desire to move in obedience to those 
laws. 

Now, we are teaching the laws of science 
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well; we are teaching the humanities, but 
what are we doing to fashion the affec- 
tions and the will into a loving and earnest 
desire to obey the laws of nature—that is, 
the laws of God? We are doing some- 
thing, but we are doing it incidentally, 
sporadically—I might almost say, accident- 
ally. What vital, formulated, organized, 
recognized attempt is there to train the 
motive power of the young into obedience 
to divine laws? This is a part of the func- 
tions of the state, for, if the state has the 
right to educate its young at all, it has the 
right to educate them in all those things 
which are necessary to good citizenship. 
That is the limit of its authority, and up to 
the limit of that authority it certainly has 
the right to go. It has not the right to 
teach theology ; it has not the right to teach 
Roman Catholic theology, or Presbyterian, 
or Calvanistic or Roumanian theology, be- 
cause no man will claim that this is neces- 
sary to good citizenship. No Roman 
Catholic will claim that no Presbyterian 
is a good citizen. No Presbyterian 
will claim that no Roman Catholic is a 
good citizen. No Jew will claim that no 
Gentile is a good citizen, but Gentile and 
Christian, Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian, orthodox believer and agnostic will 
agree that no man is a good citizen unless 
he is trained to a loving and earnest desire 
to obey the great laws of human nature 
that bind us all together in a great human 
brotherhood. 

Nor can we safely leave this task to 
parents. It is primarily the duty of parents 
to furnish this training of the moral 
powers, but just as we cannot leave igno- 
rant parents to educate the intellect, so we 
cannot leave untrained parents to train the 
moral nature in our great, growing coun- 
try, with its heterogeneous population. 
There are multitudes of families whose 
parents are untrained and unfitted to do 
this work and from whose homes boys and 
_ are graduating unfitted for citizen- 
ship. 

Nor can we leave it to the Sunday- 
schools, without the Sunday-schools being 
far better equipped than they are and 
without their teachers far better trained 
than they are. One hour a week is not 
sufficient for this training. One hour a 
week for the training of the moral affec- 
tions, and six or eight hours every day of 
the week, or every working-day of the 
week, for instructing the intellect, is not a 
due proportion. 

This training of the moral affections and 
faculties is quite as essential to good citi- 
zenship as is the instruction of the intel- 
lect. I have said that I want to tell you 
what we parents want the schools to do 
for our children and what we citizens want 
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the schools to do for the state. We want 
them to make intelligent citizens, and we 
must also want them to make virtuous citi- 
zens. We want our boys and girls to come 
out of the schools with power to control 
themselves—to hold themselves in hand. 

Now, the girls may be angels whose 
wings are not quite fully fledged. I used 
to think that until some of the suffragettes 
taught me a different lesson. But the boys 
are not. The boy is a centaur, half horse 
and half man, and whether the horse shall 
carry the man where the horse wants to 
go, or whether the man shall force the 
horse to go where the man wants to go— 
upon that depends his life. Shall rever- 
ence, affection, conscience, the moral 
nature, hold in leash the passions and the 
appetites, or shall the passions and the appe- 
tites rise like a great mob, an untrained and 
ungovernable rabble and trample them 
under foot? We want our schools to put 
the reins of self-control into the hands of 
these graduating boys, and this is abso- 
lutely essential to good citizenship. 

We are trying to maintain on this conti- 
nent a self-governing republic. We can- 
not maintain a_ self-governing republic 
unless we have a republic of self-governing 
individuals. If each individual citizen is 
without the power of self-control, the 
ninety millions of citizens will be without 
the power of self-government, for ninety 
million times nothing is still nothing. 

We want our boys and girls to come out 
of the schools knowing how to look up as 
well as off and down. The tendency of a 
democracy is to look off and down. The 
tendency of every boy coming out of 
school is to claim his rights and to think 
very little of his duties; to think that he is 
just as good as the other boy—and a trifle 
better. We want our boys and girls to look 
up, and to know what to look up to; to 
look up not to cash but to character, not to 
Croesus but to Plato, not to power but to 
service, not to Pilate on his throne but to 
Jesus Christ, standing before the throne. 

We want our boys and girls trained to see 
the difference between right and wrong—to 
care for the right and to hate the wrong. 
We want our boys and girls trained in the 
spirit of courage, of heroism, so trained that 
they will be wiling to suffer for their coun- 
try, suffer in their homes for father and 
mother, suffer in the state and nation, in 
reputation, in cash, in physical conditions, 
and in property, if need be, that they may 
stand for honor, integrity, uprightness. In 
other words, we want heroism, which is 
only another way of saying self-sacrifice. 
We want them trained to consider the inter- 
est and well being of others by their side. 
We want them trained to look beyond their 
own things and on the things of others. We 
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want them trained, in other words, in the 
spirit of love that suffers long and is kind, 
that vaunteth not and is not puffed up, that 
beareth all things, that endureth all things, 
that suffereth all things. This is what we 
fathers and mothers want the schools to do 
for our children. This is what the state 
wants the schools to do for the state. It is 
not difficult to trace three eras in the mod- 
ern development of democracy. In the first 
era it was assumed that all the evils that 
afflicted mankind grew out of the concen- 
tration of power—power concentrated in 
the hands of an autocrat, as it is to-day in 
Russia, or in the hands of an oligarchy, as 
it was in England. Abolish the autocrat, 
abolish the aristocracy, or the oligarchy, 
and all will be well. Give to the common 
people power, and the common people will 
take care of themselves. Looking toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, and 
perhaps modifying a little the famous 
aphorism, we might say that the policy was 
“Great is the people, and Jeremy Bentham 
is his prophet.” Leslie Stevens, in his His- 
tory of English Utilitarianism, thus epito- 
mizes the doctrine: “ The people all natu- 
rally desire morally apt agents, and men 
who wish to be cleaner will desire truly to 
become ‘morally apt,’ for they can only 
recommend themselves by showing their 
desire to serve the general interest. ‘ All 
experience testifies to this theory,’ though 
the evidence is ‘too bulky’ to be given. 
Other proof, however, may at once be ren- 
dered superfluous by appealing to ‘the 
uninterrupted and more notorious experi- 
ence of the United States.’ To that 
happy country he (Jeremy Bentham) often 
appeals, indeed, as a model government. 
In it there is no corruption, no useless expen- 
diture, none of the evils illustrated by 
our ‘matchless constitution.’ ” 

It really sounds grotesque, does it not? 
Put up two blackboards. On one side write, 
“There is no corruption in the United 
States,” and on the other write the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and to cap the climax— 
San Francisco! No corruption in the 
United States, on one side, and more than 
one state that has been openly and almost 
avowedly operated in the interest of the 
railroad that runs through it, on the other. 
No corruption, on this side, and Star 
Routes, Credit Mobilier and notorious tariff 
bargaining in Congress, on the other! 

Merely giving political power to the 
people does not insure safe, just and wise 
government. We tried that on a large 
scale at the close of the Civil War, when 
we emancipated about four millions of 
slaves. They came out with the wounds 
on their backs, with the marks of the 
manacles on their wrists. But they had 





come out with deeper scars on their minds, 
their morals, their religion neglected, their 
condition almost that of their forgotten 
barbarism. They had been refused educa- 
tion. In some of the states it was a crim- 
inal offense to teach them anything. “Men 
and brethren,” we said. “The way to pro- 
tect them is to give them the suffrage.” 
We said to them, “You are men. Edu- 
cated? No. Trained? No. With ability? 
No. With any past record? No. But 
you are men. We give you the ballot. 
Protect yourselves!” To-day, intelligent 
men in the South will tell you that the 
South has suffered quite as much from the 
reconstruction period as it suffered from 
the Civil War. Putting power in the 
hands of men who are unintelligent is no 
protection, not even to the men themselves. 
Give a gun to an ignorant boy, and it is a 
question whether he will shoot himself or 
his sister, but it is pretty sure that he 
won’t shoot the rabbit that runs. But it 
isn’t the boy’s fault. He doesn’t know how. 

Then came the second era in the develop- 
ment of democracy. We said, “No, it 
won't do to give power to the ignorant 
population, but if we educate the popula- 
tion, then the distribution of power will be 
safe. Education will be an adequate pro- 
tection. Education is the universal pana- 
cea, and by education we mean the instruc- 
tion of the intellect in the laws of nature 
and the laws of human nature.” John 
Morley—and you will kindly notice that I 
am quoting in both cases from agnostics— 
thus moralizes upon this era: 

“Brougham, a more potent force than 
we now realize, plunged with the energy of 
a Titan into a thousand projects, all taking 
for granted that ignorance is the disease 
and useful knowledge the universal healer, 
all of them secular, all dealing with man 
from the outside, none touching imagina- 
tion or the heart. March-of-mind became 
to many as wearisome a cry as Wisdom-of- 
our-Ancestors had been. According to 
some eager innovators, dogma and cere- 
mony were to go, the fabrics to be turned 
into mechanics’ institutes, the clergv to 
lecture on botany and statistics.” I was 
born in the midst of that era. I was 
brought up in that era. I was brought up 
at a time when men thought you could 
divide the human mind into two water- 
tight compartments, into the intellect on 
the one side and the moral forces on the 
other side; when it was supposed that you 
could wrap up education and morality in 
separate parcels. We are now emerging 
from that mistake, and we are beginning 
to learn that Huxley was right, and that 
instructing the intellect in the laws of 
nature and instructing the intellect in the 
laws of human nature is not education, un- 
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less it is accompanied with the fashioning 
of the will and of the affections into an 
earnest and loving desire to act in obedi- 
ence to those laws. 

Crime in the United States is growing 
faster than the population, in spite of our 
great school system. I could easily have 
brought copious statistics to prove this 
statement; but to tell you the truth, I am 
rather chary of statistics. We have often 
been told that figures can’t lie. True, but 
liars can figure. Some time since I heard 
the statement made that in one of the south- 
ern cities the anarchistic population had in- 
creased 100 per cent. the first year, and 50 
per cent. the next year, and I was naturally 
skeptical until I discovered that in the city 
referred to the Anarchist married a widow, 
converted her to his beliefs, and that in 
the second year a baby was born to them. 

I don’t bring statistics or averages. L 
simply call attention to facts that are per- 
fectly patent and known to all men and 
recognized by every one. Perhaps I might 
add for the benefit of those who do not 
know what I have said elsewhere that I 
am not generally counted a pessimist. I 
am, in fact, an incurable optimist. Crime, 
I say, is growing faster than the popula- 
tion. Let me take four of the ancient code 
of fundamental laws of human life the 
validity of which we all recognize. “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” “Thou shalt not steal.” “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

“Thou shalt not kill.” There are more 
murders and homicides in the United 
States than in any other country in 
Christendom, unless Russia be the excep- 
tion. That is not all. There is a reckless- 
ness as to human life that is fairly appall- 
ing. In one year more lives were lost, 
including employees as well as passengers, 
on the railroads of the United States, than 
were destroyed by the Russian army in the 
great battle of Mukden, the greatest battle 
of modern times. That is not all. Greed 
plucks from the schoolroom, the play- 
ground, the harvest field, the home, and puts 
into the factory boys and girls, crushing out 
their youthful lives, killing them, maiming 
them, brutalizing them and dwarfing them. 
Greed drives the woman to the factory, 
and to the mill, depriving her of her wife- 
hood, her motherhood. And this is not 
mere rhetoric—it is stated in a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
a comparatively recent decision. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” In the twenty 
years ending in 1906 divorces had been 
granted in the United States at the rate of 
two hundred every working court day in 
the year. “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.” It is a profitable trade in our great 
cities, as recent investigations have shown 
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beyond all question. A very considerable 
slave-trade is defended or at least apolo- 
gized for, on the ground that the passions 
of men are so great that they cannot be 
controlled by law. “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
Men, a few years ago eminent in financial 
circles, are to-day serving their terms in 
penitentiaries. Because they did not know 
the laws of arithmetic or the laws of 
human nature? No. Because they did not 
care for them? No. Because they con- 
fidently thought and believed they could 
evade and avoid the human laws, and put 
the divine law at defiance. Because they 
employed astute lawyers to show them how 
far they could go—and they went a little 
too far. There are gamblers that gamble 
in food-stuffs though the children cry for 
bread in the tenement-houses. There are 
greedy men who are extorting unreason- 
able prices, no matter who suffers from the 
extortion, and others that are selling adul- 
terated articles, and fighting with every 
power in their hands to evade the law that 
forbids adulteration. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
There is no country on the face of the 
globe, except Japan, where the yellow 
press is quite as “ yellow” as it is in Amer- 
ica. Why is it? Are we so addicted to 
our liberties and our divided power and 
our present system of education that we 
are unable to see any defects in them? It 
is because we are as yet only a half- 
educated people. Because we have not as 
yet come to a full public recognition of 
the truth that nothing is education unless 
in addition to instructing the intellect in 
the laws of human nature and of nature 
is added the development of an earnest 
and loving desire to obey those laws. And 
these crimes and offenses against the moral 
law, which we all more or less recognize, 
cannot be attributed to our foreign-born 
immigration. They are partly due to that, 
no doubt, but that alone is not the answer. 
They cannot be charged up against the 
men who have come through misfortune— 
Ishmaelites whose hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand against them— 
to regard themselves as such. I read the 
testimony of Stanley Hall, as epitomized 
by Professor Fisk in his boys’ book, Boy 
Government: “ Our reformatories and jails 
are still filled with mere boys. The maxi- 
mum age for malicious mischief is only 
fourteen, for petty larceny and assault 
fifteen, for crimes against property six- 
teen; while the maximum curve for forni- 
cation is at seventeen. Early and middle 
adolescence is still the great crime period. 
The shirking of the average home largely 
accounts for this boy waste, but the ethical 
failure of the public school is to a degree 
responsible also. It is significant that the 
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worst year in boyhood is usually the year 
after leaving school.” 

Enlightened self-interest is no adequate 
substitute for the vigorous conscience and 
the well-trained reverence, heroism, self- 
sacrifice, a spirit of self-devotion and of 
love. Self-enlightened self-interest—what 
will it do for us? Enlightened self-interest 
in charge of a factory—what will it do? 
Ask any of the mills of the South or the 
mines of Pennsylvania. 

Enfightened _ self-interest— put it in 
charge of a railroad and what will it do? 
It will fight up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States a law requiring safety 
appliances to be put upon its cars. En- 
lightened self-interest—what will it do to 
prevent domestic jars, to prevent the flag- 
rant, widespread violation of the laws ot 
chastity? Fear? Fear of dishonor does 
not even protect the city, as any doctor 
will tell you, still less the individual. En- 
lightened self-interest—what will it do to 
guard the reputation of the individual? 
Just so long, ladies and gentlemen, as you 
and I don’t care whether it is true or not, 
enlightened self-interest will still hand it 
to us over the counter. 

No. Distribution of power is not enough. 
Education of the intellect is not enough. 
Enlightened self-interest is no safeguard. 
Huxley is right. We must have an educa- 
tional system which not only instructs the 
intellect in the laws of nature and in the 
laws of human nature, but an educational 
system which develops an earnest and lov- 
ing desire to move in harmony with those 
laws. How? I told you at the beginning 
that I was not going to discuss methods. 
And I am not going to discuss methods. I 
am going to content myself with trying to 
put before you this great fundamental prin- 
ciple toward which I think our country is 
gradually turning its thought. But I should 
be unjust to you and to myself if I did not 
say in the first place, that I think teachers 
are in advance of public sentiment out- 
side. Teachers cannot go much faster than 
public sentiment outside will allow them to 
go. My acquaintance among teachers is 
not very wide, but so far as it extends I 
think teachers are desirous of introducing 
into their work all the moral powers they 
have the liberty and opportunity of intro- 
ducing; but the primary need, as I take it, 
is a great public sentiment which, without 
demanding all that the schools might wish, 
will give you, more and more, those things 
that you desire for yourselves. These 
must include fewer subjects to be taught, 
fewer pupils to the teacher and more oppor- 
tunity for the personal influence which the 
teacher can exert upon the pupil. They 
must include recognition by the public, by 
the legislature, by the school authorities 
and by the teachers, that any teaching that 





is thorough carries with it the development 
of character. What is it to teach science? 
It is not merely to collect a lot of phe- 
nomena, put them in pigeon holes and label 
them. Science is the showing of the rela- 
tion of physical phenomena to one another. 
The relation is there. You scientists do 
not create it—you discover it. Science is 
thinking the thoughts of God. Herbert 
Spencer declared that nothing is more cer- 
tain than that we are ever in the presence 
of the infinite, the Eternal—the Eternal 
from whom all things proceed. 

I am not asking that the teacher of 
science, of ethics, of chemistry, of biology, 
shall end up his instruction every day by 
saying, “Behold how great is God and 
his works!” but any teaching of science 
that goes down to the roots of things, that is 
fundamental and thorough, that really 
shows the relations of physical nhenomena 
to one another, inevitably brings a reverent 
spirit face to face with the Eternal, the 
Eternal working in them and through them 
and manifested by them all. 

Science and religion enemies? Burn up 
every Bible, burn up every church, burn up 
every pulpit and every preacher, and the 
world would not go back to polytheism, 
back to atheism unless it went back to 
absolute barbarism. Science would make 
such a return impossible. 

What is it to teach history? A boy or 
girl does not know history because he or 
she can repeat the names of the kings of 
England, from Alfred the Great to the 
present George; because he knows that 
Henry VIII was not exactly a model 
husband. Away back—I don’t recall the 
date, for my memory for dates is something 
like that of the man who said he remem- 
bered that something took place either in 
1617 or 1716, he had forgotten which, and 
he didn’t know just what happened then— 
way back in the past Alfred the Great for- 
mulated for the future Commonwealth cer- 
tain fundamental principles of human jus- 
tice and liberty, and wrote them into the 
English Constitution. Then the popular 
assembly, the House of Commons, came, 
in time, to have the power of controlling 
the nation’s purse-strings and this carried 
with it the demand for universal education. 
That was the real beginning of the move- 
ment for universal education. In the 
meantime England had thrown off the yoke 
of a foreign principality; and then those 
fundamental principles of justice and liberty 
were brought across the ocean by men 
trained in the ideas of freedom of religious 
worship, the Puritans of New England, 
the Presbyterians of New York, the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, the Cavaliers of Virginia, 
the Huguenots of the Carolinas, and here 
planted a government which should be a 
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government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 

All this is something you know far 
better than I can tell you. When you know 
that, you know what Hegel calls God’s 
Government. The world’s history is but 
the story of the working out of His great 
designs. No one of you can teach history 
fully—follow it down to the root—and 
not send your pupils out into life with a 
better and higher hope, because of the 
sense and feeling that there is a Power 
beyond and above us that is making for 
eenenee in the great drama of human 
ife. 

The pessimist is always a short-sighted 
man. He does not see real problems of 
life, the vast, moving panorama of life. 
What is literature but life? Taine saw the 
vessel, but did he see the animal behind it? 
If you stop at the vessel you are not study- 
ing science. 

When you have studied Homer, and 
Virgil, and Dante, and Milton, and Shakes- 
peare, and Tennyson, and Browning, you 
know that the hopes and fears, the tempta- 
tions, the struggles, the victories are essen- 
tially part of the great world-drama, that 
the human race is essentially one and that 
we are all brothers. No truly, thoroughly 
educated man can ever call an Italian a 
dago—he doesn’t know Dante; he doesn’t 
remember the great Garibaldi. 

What I plead for is not so much the 
academician; not so much the instruction 
of the intellect. We have too much instruc- 
tion of the intellect now. It is not so much 
teaching that we want—the mere ability to 
repeat a lesson by the power of memory. 
A young man may be taught any number 
of languages—German, French, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, and he 
may go out and practice them, every one. 
But is that education? What we want is 
not so much teaching as it is training. 
The great ocean steamer has a rudder to 
steer and guide it, but it is the engine that 
drives it. We want to teach our engineers 
how to drive the pulsating engine—that is 
training, that is being equipped for the 
battle of life. I promised Dr. Draper that 
I would not talk over forty minutes, and 
I have already broken my promise. I will 
say this—that you are partly to blame, 
because you listen so well. I began with 
Huxley, and I will draw toward my close 

with Huxley. What does he say? 

. “My belief is that no human being, and 
no society composed of human beings, ever 
did, or ever will, come to much, unless 
their conduct was governed and guided by 
the love of some ethical ideal. Un- 
doubtedly, your gutter children may be 
converted by mere intellectual drill into 
‘the subtlest of all beasts of the field’; but 
we know what has become of the origina! 
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of that description, and that there is no 
need to increase the number of those who 
imitate him successfully without being 
aided by the idler.” (T. H. Huxley: 
Science and Education Essays, p. 396.) 

I am told that there is now in course of 
preparation a series of text-books the object 
of which is to set before the scholar high 
ethical ideals covering every vocation. 
That is a good plan, I should think. I 
hope the time will come when the Bible 
will be studied—not merely read—for the 
inspiration and ideals it furnishes. In that 
I agree with Professor Huxley. 

But to return to the teacher. Will you 
allow me to join your cult long enough to 
say that you will be, next to the mother, 
your pupils’ ethical ideals. What the 
minister is is infinitely more important 
than what he says.’ What you are is infi- 
nitely more important than what you teach. 
If you are such that your pupil wishes to 
become like you, you will, whether you 
know it or not, be developing in that pupil 
something of the earnest and loving desire 
to obey the laws of God. So carry your- 
selves—that you shall accomplish this. 
That is the ambition which I put before 
you. You have something more to do than 
merely teaching boys and girls. Your work 
is the work of character-building. You are 
engaged in the great task of making men 
and women. Go on. Instruct their intellect 
in the laws of nature and instruct their 
intellect in the laws of human nature, but 
never forget that you are not doing the 
real work of education unless, through the 
way in which you teach, through the man- 
ner of your discipline, and above all 
through your personal character and con- 
duct you are developing in those children 
an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with the highest ethical ideals. 
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TWO BRAVE BOYS. 


be waned boy who reads this paper has 

heard the story of the sinking of the 
Republic and of how the lad who was the 
operator of the wireless telegraph stood at 
his post for hours until he had brought help 
to passengers and crew. 

But there was a little sequel to the story 
which they may not have heard. 

A week after the disaster, the manager 
of a vaudeville company offered this lad no 
less than a thousand dollars a month if he 
would appear on the stage. 

“Me?” he said, bewildered. “A thou- 
sand dollars? Why, I’m no actor! I’m 
only a telegraph operator.” 

This reminds me of a similar story which 
also is true. 

A few years ago there stood in Penn 
Square, in Philadelphia, a high old building 
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filled with offices and in a ruinous condi- 
tion. When a neighboring house was 
taken down, its foundations were weakened 
and its walls began to fall. Some of the 
occupants of the upper stories escaped; then 
the stairways fell. But the frame of the 
elevator remained standing and the engine 
continued to work. 

A great crowd assembled in the streets, 
watching the lift as it jogged slowly up and 
down, bringing a dozen men out of the jaws 
of death. As it started up again the frame 


-of the elevator shook. 


The police interfered. “Stop!” they 
shouted to the boy whose hand was on the 
lever. 

tn there are two women up there,” he 
said. 

“The walls are going!” they cried. 
“Come out!” dragging at him. 

“There are women up there, and I’m the 
elevator boy,” he repeated doggedly. 

He went to the top story, took on the 
women, and came down slowly. When the 
floor of the elevator touched the earth 
there was a great shout of triumph. They 
caught the lad, calling him a hero, and 
praying God bless him; but he shook him- 
self free from them. 

“ Somebody had to go, and I’m the ele- 
vator boy,” he replied, all unconscious of 
his bravery and unselfishness.—St. Nicholas. 
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FITCHBURG CO-OPERATIVE 
COURSE. 








HE co-operative industrial course in the 
Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, 
Mass., is now in the fifth year of its exist- 
ence. This course covers four years. The 
first, or freshman, year is spent in school; 
during the remaining three years the stu- 
dent alternates between the school and the 
shop or factory, spending a week at a time 
in each. Fourteen manufacturing estab- 
lishments have co-operated with the school 
authorities in making the course possible. 
Apprenticeship is offered at present in the 
machinist’s trade, pattern making, saw mak- 
ing, drafting, iron moulding, tinsmithing, 
piping, printing, textile and office work. 
There is, however, no limit to the number 
of trades that may be chosen. The entrance 
requirements are the same as for the regu- 
lar high-school course. 

A trial period of two months in the shop 
is begun at the end of the first year of 
schooling. In this way the student is en- 
abled better to determine his own aptitudes 
and to decide whether he wishes to enter 
upon the course permanently. At the ex- 
piration of this period an agreement to con- 
tinue is signed by parents and employer. 





Under this agreement the apprentice is to 
continue the course to its completion (three 
years), and the employer, on his part, agrees 
to teach the apprentice the rudiments of 
the trade designated in the agreement. This 
serves as a contract between parent and 
manufacturer and it tends to keep the boy 
in school and to secure for him proper care 
and treatment. 

During the sophomore year the appren- 
tice receives 10 cents an hour for work in 
the shops; during the junior year, 11 cents 
an hour; during the senior year, 12% cents. 
This amounts to $165 for the first year, 
$181.50 for the second year, and $206.25 for 
the third. An aggregate of about $15,000 
is now earned by the three classes alternat- 
ing between school and shop during the 
year. Work in the shops is provided dur- 
ing vacations. On Saturday mornings the 
boys who have been in school during the 
week go to the shops to familiarize them- 
selves with the work that will be left by the 
retiring class. 

Two classes, numbering 30 pupils, have 
been graduated from the course. Of the 
class of 1911 four are attending the co- 
operative courses in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, continuing their studies for engi- 
neering or teaching. One member of the 
last class to graduate is now in the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of Rochester, New York. 
Graduates who have entered upon their re- 
spective trades earn from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day. After graduation a boy may prepare 
himself for a technological course in college 
by attending the high school another year 
and devoting his study to languages and 
other college-required subjects. There are 
at present in the course 125 students. Of 
these there are 47 freshmen, 28 sophomores, 
28 juniors, and 22 seniors. 

By making weekly visits to the shops and 
by inquiring of the boys when in school 
concerning their shop work the director of 
the industrial department is enabled to keep 
in touch with each boy’s work. If any un- 
satisfactory condition is found, the matter 
is taken up with the proprietor or foreman 
and an effort is made to correct the fault. 
A written report of the work of the previ- 
ous week is required on Monday morning 
of each student. Discussion of shop prob- 
lems and questions regarding shop work are 
encouraged in the classroom. Mr. W. B. 
Hunter is director of the course. 

The studies are along such lines as will 
better fit the pupil to practice his trade as 
a skilled workman and as a thinking me- 
chanic; they are actually correlated to the 
trade. English is taught, so that the boy 
can discuss his work in clear language and 
write descriptions of it that can be under- 
stood. A weekly written and oral report 
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of his shop work is required to be filed for 
reference to show his progress. His read- 
ing is directed along such lines as will ac- 
quaint him with the history of industry, and 
the progress of trade and invention. The 
classics are not ignored, however, and an 
endeavor is made to cultivate the zsthetic 
nature. 

The schedule of studies for the Fitch- 
burg Co-operative Course is as follows: 
First year (all work in school): English 
and current events, five periods per week; 
arithmetic, tables and simple shop problems, 
five periods; algebra five, and freehand and 
mechanical drawing and bench work, eight 
periods. Second year (school and shop 
work alternately): English, five periods; 
shop mathematics, algebra and geometry, 
five, physics, one, civics, two, mechanism 
of machines, five, freehand and mechanical 
drawing, six. Third year (school and shop 
work alternately): English, five, shop 
mathematics, five, chemistry, four, physics, 
four, mechanism of machines, five, first aid 
to injured, one, freehand and mechanical 
drawing, six. Fourth year (school and 
shop work alternately) : English, five, com- 
mercial geography and business methods, 
two, shop mathematics, four, mechanism of 
machines, four, physics, electricity and heat, 
mg freehand and mechanical drawing, 

ve. 
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THE HABIT THAT CHAINS BOYS. 








BY H, E, ZIMMERMAN, 


F geet 350 years ago Jean Nicot intro- 

duced tobacco into Europe. The word 
“nicotine” is derived from his name. 
Some years ago the French government 
made an appropriation for the erection of 
a bronze statue to Nicot, to be set up before 
the main government tobacco factory in 
Paris. This French claim to the introduc- 
tion of tobacco into Europe is somewhat at 
variance with the general supposition that 
Sir Walter Raleigh first carried the weed 
across the water to the old country. 
Raleigh smoked his Virginia tobacco in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth about the 
year 1585. Thirty-four years before this 
date, Jean Nicot, while French ambassador 
to Portugal, purchased some tobacco seeds 
that had been brought over from Florida, 
and sent some of them to France. A year 
later he presented some of the plants to 
Catherine de Medici, and together they 
smoked the dried leaves in pipes. 

When tobacco was first introduced into 
Europe it was extremely unpopular. Urban 
VIII. and Innocent XI. issued decrees 
against it. A sultan of Turkey, in which 
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country smoking is now almost universal, 
made it a crime punishable by the offenders 
having their pipes thrust through their 
noses. In Russia the noses of the smokers 
were cut off. King James I. of England 
characterized smoking as “a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harm- 
ful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and, in the black, stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

The cost of smoking is not so thoroughly 
understood until we are familiar with that 
surprising thing, the compound interest 
table. The financial side of the tobacco 
should receive attention for two reasons: 
First, the- money expended for tobacco 
could be put to a much better use; and, 
second, habits of thrift and economy, 
formed while young, make no small part of 
a man’s success. 

Suppose a boy begins the use of tobacco 
at the age of ten years; suppose he spends 
five cents a day for tobacco until he is forty 
years of age; and suppose he could have 
received seven per cent. compound interest 
for the money thus used; how much would 
this tobacco represent? Not less than 
$1,723. But what adult smoker spends only 
five cents a day? A business man expends 
37% cents a day for six or eight cigars. 
At the rate of interest suggested above, 
his total bill in ten years would be $1,885.45. 
In twenty years, $5,594.40. In thirty years, 
$12,890.57. 

A gentleman of New York City says he 
began to use tobacco at the age of twelve, 
and for some years after that he continued 
in the habit. Later, when he was using at 
the rate of six cigars a day, he resolved to 
break away from the habit. The 37% cents 
he spent daily for cigars he placed in a 
savings bank, receiving seven per cent. 
interest on all his deposits. In one year he 
saved $136.50. For fifty-nine years he kept 
this up and saved $103,626.32. Let any one 
verify this calculation. “ Great as this sav- 
ing has been,” says this gentleman, “it is 
not to be compared with improved health, 
a clear head, and a steady hand at the age 
of 83.” Yet men will continue to smoke, 
live in rented houses, and even be too poor 
to take a church paper or properly support 
their pastors. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a young man twenty- 
three years of age died. He had been a 
cigarette smoker for seven years. A few 
days prior to his death he noticed that his 
body had become swollen, and lumps like 
great hives were forming over his person. 
He consulted a physician, and was told 
that it was the result of cigarette smoking 
—that it had seriously affected his heart and 
that he must stop the practice at once. But 
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he continued to smoke and died. After he 
was dead the swelling subsided and his body 
dwindled away to almost a skeleton before 
it was buried. In all other respects he was 
an exemplary young man, and was earning 
good wages where he was employed. 

A young man in Hagerstown, Md., died 
in terrible agony as a result of cigarette 
smoking. He was sick only a week, and a 
portion of the time was out of his mind and 
raved piteously for cigarettes. He had 
often smoked as many as 70 cigarettes a 
day. His first thought in the morning was 
a cigarette, and he went to bed with one in 
his mouth. 

Of habitual smokers of cigarettes who 
present themselves for enlistment in Uncle 
Sam’s army not one in ten is found to have 
a heart sound enough to make its owner 
acceptable as one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 
Dr. Benjamin King, of Philadelphia, who 
acted as examining surgeon during 1861-65 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois, says that the average rejections 
during those years did not exceed thirteen 
per cent. He attributes the large increase 
almost entirely to the cigarette habit. 

A man in the cigarette business who 
claims to know, says that there are over 
$12,000,000 worth of Turkish cigarettes 
sold in New York City alone every year. 
The billboard advertising of one brand 
alone costs $75,000 a year. He says, “It’s 
a great business and growing all the time. 
The big companies declare big dividends 
several times a year. This will continue as 
long as young fellows with from $7 to $12 
a week are willing to give up $1 to $2 a 
week of their hard earned wages for the 
satisfaction of the weed.” 

Of 99 criminals confined in the Kansas 
City jail in the last six months, all but 
two were victims of the cigarette habit. 
The probation officer of the county reports 
that all of those boys who were induced 
to give up the cigarette habit were re- 
formed, and after their release lived rightly 
and did well. Those who stuck to their 
cigarettes turned out badly, after their dis- 
charge. 

The Weather Bureau at Washington dis- 
covered not long ago that some of the men 
distinguished for prompt and thorough 
work were found to be growing careless. 
Investigation traced the cause to cigarettes. 
As a result, the smoking of cigarettes has 
been forbidden in the office, and smoking 
out of the office will be reported and will 
lead to stricter watch of the worker. In 
weather bureau work it is highly important 
that the observer should have complete con- 
trol of all his powers, and should be exact 
to the last degree. Hundreds of lives may 
be in his hands. A slight want of accuracy 
in taking the readings of the delicate instru- 





ments used may be disastrous. The failure 
to note a variation much less than a tenth 
of an inch in the height of the mercury in 
the barometer may determine whether the 
coming of a storm is detected, and whether 
due warning is given to sailors. For a man 
having such responsibilities, to dull his 
senses by any vicious habit, is little short 
of a crime. 

The injurious effects of the cigarette are 
so well recognized to-day by business men 
that one of the first questions asked a young 
man who applies for office work is, “ Do 
you smoke cigarettes?’ Some of the 
largest meat packers and railroad corpora- 
tions have interdicted the use of cigarettes 
by their employes, among the latter being 
the Lake Shore, Rock Island and Burling- 
ton roads. 

In Detroit, Mich., at the request of the 
Twentieth Century Woman’s Club, 69 out 
of 71 merchants willingly agreed not to 
employ a cigarette smoker. In Chicago, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., have issued orders pro- 
hibiting cigarette smoking among employes 
under 18 years of age—one notice reading 
“Under 21 years.” The Chicago post- 
office issued the following notice to anppli- 
cants for mesenger service, there being 700 
of them: “Only the best equipped boys 
mentally and physically are wanted in this 
service, and under no circumstances will a 
boy who smokes cigarettes be employed.” 
Post-offices in other cities have taken the 
same steps. The great Union Pacific and 
the Georgia Central railroads have also 
fallen into line. Mr. Harriman at one 
time said: “My company might just as 
well go to the lunatic asylum for its em- 
ployes as to retain cigarette smokers in its 
employ.” The superintendent of the St. 
Louis street railway said: “ Under no cir- 
cumstances will I hire a man who smokes 
cigarettes. He is even more dangerous on 
the front end of a car than a drunken man. 
His nerves are bound to give way at a crit- 
ical moment. If I find a car beginning to 
run badly and getting irregular for any 
length of time, I immediately begin to in- 
vestigate the man to find out if he smokes 
cigarettes. Nine times out of ten he does, 
and then hé goes for good.” 

Some years ago a call was issued from 
London to the scientists of the world to 
assemble for the discussion of whatever 
subject might be presented, every statement 
to undergo most rigid scrutiny. One mem- 
ber said: “Tobacco is not injurious. I 
have chewed it for fifty years, and my 
father for sixty years, without perceptible 
damage. All this hue and cry about it is 
nonsense.” The actuary answered: “Step 
forward, sir, and let us canvass the matter 
thoroughly. How much do you chew?” “I 
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chew regularly three quids per day, about 
this size,” cutting them from his plug. One 
was given to a Russian, and another to a 
French chemist, with, “ Please return their 
extracts.” Then the actuary said: “ Will 
any young man, unaccustomed to the use of 
tobacco, chew this quid before the audi- 
ence? Here are twenty dollars to any one 
who will.” A young man stepped forward. 
The audience was asked to scan his looks, 
cheeks, eyes and general appearance, be- 
fore he took it, and closely watch its effects. 
He soon became pale from sickness, then 
vomited, and presently fainted before the 
assembly. The extract from one quid was 
given to a powerful tomcat. He flew wildly 
around and then and there died. The other 
extract was placed on the tongue of a 
premium dog, which uttered a yelp, leaped 
frantically and then lay down and died in 
a few moments. These facts are recorded 
in the most scientific repository of this age, 
in a volume which cost $20 a copy. They 
cannot be controverted. 

A few years ago at Yale, in a class of 147 
students, it was found that in four years’ 
time-the 77 who never used tobacco sur- 
passed the 70 who did use it over ten per 
cent. in gain in weight, 24 per cent. in in- 
crease in height, and 27 per cent. in the 
growth of chest girth. At Amherst it was 
found that during the four years’ course the 
non-user of tobacco gained 24 per cent. 
more in weight, 37 per cent. more in height 
and 42 per cent. more in chest girth, and 75 
per cent. more in increase in lung capacity. 
A college class at Yale was divided into 
four sections according to scholarship. It 
was found that the highest section was com- 
posed almost entirely of non-smokers, and 
the lowest section almost entirely of 
smokers. 

The Dean in the Law Department of 
Boston University says: “ Students who are 
unwilling to give up the use of tobacco 
while in this building may withdraw, and 
the proper proportion of their tuition fees 
will be returned upon demand.” 

Lieutenant Greely said of those who went 
with him to the North Pole, of the 17 of 
his men who died, all were smokers but one, 
and he died last. Of the 17 survivors, none 
were smokers. 

The: famous tight-rope walker, Blondin, 
never smoked, as he regarded tobacco as 
an enemy of his nerves. Even at the age of 
75 he was able to perform wonders on the 
rope. 

The French government, recognizing the 
deteriorating effects of tobacco upon the 
young, prohibits its use by students in the 
public schools. Tobacco dare not be sold 
to juniors in Switzerland. Boys found 
smoking in the streets are arrested and 
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punished. Punishment is also meted out to 
those who sell them tobacco. 

On one occasion, while in a foreign port, 
Admiral Dewey ordered the heaviest hoist- 
ing-tackle in the ship out of the hold, 
though no one could see any occasion for 
it, as there seemed to be nothing either to 
be taken on board or sent ashore. But 
when, after two hours’ hard work, the 
tackle was ready, the Admiral ordered that 
a large wad of tobacco, which had been 
thrown under one of the guns, be hoisted 
overboard and thrown into the sea. 

The Arabs have the following legend 
about tobacco: The Prophet was walking in 
the garden, when he came upon a viper, 
stiff with cold. With compassion he took 
it up and warmed it in his bosom. When 
the reptile recovered, it thus addressed its 
preserver: “Oh, divine Prophet, I shall 
now bite thee.” 

“ But why?” asked Mahomet. 

“ Because thy race persecutes mine, and 
tries to efface it altogether.” 

“ But does not thy race, too, war against 
mine?” replied the prophet. “Why wilt 
thou be thus ungrateful, and forget that I 
have but now saved thy life?” 

“There is no gratitude on earth,” re- 
plied the viper. “Were I to spare thee, 
another of thy race would kill me. By 
Allah, I shall bite thee.” 

“ Since thou hast sworn by Allah, I shall 
not ask thee to break thy vow,” said the 
Prophet, as ke held out his hand. 

The reptile bit him, but the Prophet sucked 
the poison from the wound and spit it on 
the ground. And lo, there sprang up a 
plant, in which the serpent’s vemon is com- 
bined with the Prophet’s mercy. Men call 
it tobacco.—The Expositor. 


<< 
<i 


KEEN SIGHT OF VULTURES. 


CoMPARED with our human eyesight, the 
vision of birds of prey is marvellous. The 
bird student is often amazed at the im- 
mense distances at which hawks, eagles and 
vultures can distinguish objects. It is a 
well-authenticated fact that vultures do not 
find their food by the sense of smell. Many 
years ago Charles Darwin experimented 
with the carrion birds of South America, 
and found that so long as the food was con- 
cealed from sight, no matter how putrid and 
ill-smelling it was, the birds failed to detect 
it. Other observers have reached the same 
conclusion. The Youth’s Companion quotes 
a traveler as follows: 

I was detailed for service with some 
troops that were moving along the Mexican 
border. One evening we camped near a 
small stream on the western slope of the 
hills east from San Diego. During the 
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night one of the wagon mules died. We 
took the body a short distance from camp 
and partly concealed it in a clump of wil- 
lows. The next morning, after the column 
had resumed its march, I rode to the summit 
of the highest hill, some three miles from 
our camping ground, and swept the country 
through a pair of powerful binoculars. 

As the glasses moved along the horizon, 
a vulture, a mere speck in the distance, came 
into their field. He was sailing in great 
circles in the blue heavens, miles away, far 
beyond the ken of the human eye. Sud- 
denly he paused in his flight, turned sharply, 
and headed directly for our abandoned camp 
grounds. I watched him until I was con- 
vinced that he had discovered the dead 
mule. 

Then I recollected that years ago I had 
read in one of Captain Mayne Reid’s books 
something of the habits of vultures, and I 
began to look for others. In a few minutes 
another appeared, a black speck in the sky, 
speeding in the wake of the first; then 
another and another came from different 
points of the compass; then more and more, 
all hurrying toward their loathsome feast. 

While I watched the gathering vultures, 
I made a little calculation. When the first 
vulture discovered the carcass he was not 
visible to the naked eye, and was but a speck 
through the binoculars. That is, adding 
the three miles I had ridden from camp to 
eighteen, the range of the binoculars, the 
bird must have been nearly twenty-one miles 
from the carcass. The carcass itself was 
partly concealed and invisible from my posi- 
tion except through the glasses. That the 
vulture depended upon his vision alone is 
evident, as enough time had not passed for 
any putrefaction changes to taint the air. 

Another interesting thing was the prompt- 
ness with which the other vultures took the 
hint when the first made the discovery. 
There was only one in sight to begin with; 
in ten minutes there were fifty. 


_— 
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FEW TRAINED TEACHERS. 





OT more than one in every five public 
school-teachers in the United States 
is professionally trained to the extent of 
being a graduate of a teachers’ training 
course, according to a bulletin on rural 
school-teachers just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. In fact, A. 
C. Monahan and R. H. Wright, the authors 
of the bulletin, point out that this ratio 
represents only the highest possible esti- 
mate; that the actual conditions are even 
less favorable. 
It is in the rural schools that the prob- 
lem of securing competent teachers has 





been most acute. The attention of educa- 
tional leaders has in the past been occu- 
pied by the rapid growth of the urban sys- 
tems and the rural schools have been 
neglected. Thetrained teachers, themselves 
often the product of the country, have been 
attracted to the cities and towns by higher 
salaries and better prospects. There was 
formerly little inclination to appraise rural 
teaching at its full value, either in pay or 
position and the better teachers left the 
country schools as soon as they gained ex- 
perience. 

Raising the standard of rural teachers by 
dignifying rural school work as a special 
field of high importance is already attract- 
ing better trained teachers to the country. It 
is now generally demanded that the teacher 
for the country school have a special train- 
ing for the work. “The rural teacher,” 
says the bulletin, “needs the same courses 
in education and the same general methods 
of teaching as the town or city teacher. 
He needs, however, in place of some of the 
academic subjects of secondary or collegi- 
ate grade, additional courses in natural and 
physical sciences, particularly in their ap- 
plications, and in nature study, elementary 
agriculture, domestic economy, sanitation, 
rural economics, and rural sociology.” 

Three main agencies are attempting to 
meet the demand for trained rural teachers, 
the normal school, the county training 
school and the high school. The bulletin 
describes the work of each of these agen- 
cies and selects typical examples from dif- 
ferent sections of the country for more de- 
tailed description. State normal schools at 
Bellingham, Wash., Harrisonburg, Va., and 
Athens, Ga., are discussed as examples of 
normal schools that offer regular courses 
for rural school-teachers, based on the 
special needs of their respective localities. 

In other State normals there are depart- 
ments of rural education, as in those of 
Michigan; the Illinois State Normal School 
at Normal; the Kirksville Normal School 
at Kirksville, Mo.; and five Wisconsin 
normal schools. The rural education de- 
partment of the Western State Normal 
School at Kalamazoo, Michigan, is con- 
sidered typical of this group. One-year 
courses for rural teachers are offered at 
Valley City, North Dakota, Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Greensville, North Carolina. 
Certain county normal schools are designed 
solely for the preparation of rural teachers, 
as in Wisconsin. So great has been the 
lack of trained teachers in rural education 
that the high schools have been pressed into 
service. Thirteen States have organized 
teacher-training courses in the public high 


schools or in close connection with them. 
} 
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NO SHORT CUTS WILL SOLVE THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM. 





BY M, FRIEDMAN. 





HERE is no short-cut scheme which 
will act as a panacea for the solution 
of the Indian problem. The gradual, and, 
it is hoped from now on, accelerated evo- 
lution of the race into healthy, self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting, Christian men and 
women, will come as it has with the Indian’s 
pale face brother. Many of the mistakes, 
and some of the disasters, of the past have 
been due to ill-advised policies and the 
enactment of laws looking toward artificially 
forcing the Indians, unprepared and un- 
tutored though they were, into citizenship. 
If this had meant simply giving the Indian 
the right of suffrage, and at the same time 
the benefits of protection, it would have 
been just and proper, and in the end a 
blessing. Too often it was done to give 
the Indian absolute control of his property, 
with the result that he soon lost his land 
and became destitute. Citizenship for the 
Indian, in the highest sense, depends on his 
requirement of the arts and ideals of 
civilization as an individual and family. 
Real citizenship does not and cannot come 
by virtue of blanket legislation for either 
a tribe or a race, a large portion of whose 
members are illiterate and incompetent. 
When we look on the past in Indian 
affairs, it is cause for pride in the fine 
inherent qualities in the Indian, that he has 
made the progress that he has. There has 
been so much that has been bad, and so 
many changes in the making of which the 
Indian has really been forgotten, ignored, 
or misunderstood, that we must admire 
and felicitate the race on its accomplish- 
ment and development in spite of it all. 
While we legislated 75,000 members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma into 
citizenship, it has been shown by careful 
investigation that their conditions of 
living, progress, industry, education, mo- 
rality, business ability, and contribution to 
the Commonwealth and the Nation, brings 
thousands of them into the same class of 
incompetency that is shown by the members 
of many of our backward tribes. This 
proportion was so large that it was found 
necessary to again permit the children of 
the members of these tribes to re-enter the 
Federal schools for Indians several years 
ago, as well as to emoloy many district 
agents to look after their welfare. Thou- 
sands of these Indians are unable to care 
for their property, and are untrained both 
in civilization or in some useful industry. 
It is gradually being recognized that the 
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Indian problem resolves itself into a large 
human and material business of dealing 
with individuals, which aims to bring these 
people at the earliest date, consistent with 
thoroughness, to that point of advance- 
ment where the Federal Government can, 
with justice and safety to our wards, with- 
draw its supporting arm of paternalism. 
Until this time does come, it will continue 
to be the Nation’s duty to protect the 
Indian from the land shark, bootlegger, 
and the grafter, and to give him that edu- 
cational nurture and stimulation in self- 
help which will fit him to stand unaided and 
cope with the white man. 

The forces that are now making for 
Indian betterment must needs be continued, 
strengthened, and made more efficient. 
Education must be extended, made more 
practical and intensified to meet the needs 
of the Indian; suppression of the liquor 
traffic must continue unabated; the health 
of the Indian must be conserved and an 
effective campaign against disease intro- 
duced; allotments must be made with care 
and discretion, and unnecessary leasing, 
which promotes idleness, discouraged; the 
gospel of hardwork and frugality should 
be taught; Christian work should be en- 
couraged by fair dealing and equal oppor- 
tunity to all, finally, waste of every kind 
and duplication of effort in the service 
should be eliminated, and efficiency tem- 
pered by real sympathy should prevail. 

In all this our purpose should be, not to 
make a poor imitation of the white man 
out of the Indian, but a better Indian, 
conserving and developing those contribu- 
tions which he has brought to us, which 
are distinctively Indian, in his talents and 
noble character. Nor should we allow 
anything to prevent the hastening of the 
time when the Indian, like the pale face, 
shall be free. How necessary, therefore, 
it is for us to know at an early date where 
the Indians stand, both from a legal stand- 
point, as well as in the matter of property. 
We owe it to these people, and the Indian 
has a right to demand that we make a 
businesslike and thorough accounting of 
his money and property. 

As a Nation, we can guide and protect 
him, but in the end the Indian will have 
to work out his own salvation. It is quite 
evident that no avenue of endeavor is 
closed to the Indian in America on account 
of race. The little prejudice that now 
exists in some parts of the country will be 
eradicated by rapidly bringing the Indian 
into friendly association with his white 
neighbor in such a way as to promote 
mutual helpfulness and respect. The final 
impediment will be removed when the 
Indians become producers, and thus enter 
that great army of economic factors of 
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their country. Training for old and young, 
on and off the reservation, in the elements 
of knowledge, in morality and in useful 
industry. which takes into account local 
conditions and the varying talents of the 
Indian, is an important factor to this end. 

In the Indian Service the biggest thing 
is the man. He and the things which are 
best for him and his surpass everything 
else in importance. In the last analysis, 
the Indian problem is a human problem, 
concerned with the development and, at the 
same time, with the conservation of a 
human race.—The Red Man. 


ail 
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THE VISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 








BY A, E, WINSHIP. 





VISION is not a dream, and a dream 
is not a vision. They are at opposite 
extremes. You dream before you are 
awake, you have visions when you are most 
keenly awake. In dreams and visions the 
mind is free from the entanglement of the 
senses. In dreams you are going into the 
entanglement, in visions you are coming out 
of them. 

There are highway visions, as there are 
byway visions. Music has great highway 
visions—visions in statesmanship and reli- 
gion. Sixty years ago Denmark was a 
little country in one of the world’s byways. 
It was beaten into insensibility and left 
to die by the way-side. Lest the little one 
should come to, she was stripped of much 
of her territorial belongings and was 
buried beneath a national debt that was 
sure to suffocate her. That was sixty 
years ago, but she did awake, was shocked 
to see that her young men had been foully 
murdered in war, and swore vengeance 
upon all Europe for standing by and per- 
mitting such inhuman treatment. She has 
her revenge, for Denmark is to-day the 
most prosperous country in all Europe. 
Her revenge is not in carnage, but in the 
envy of all her rivals. She is the one 
country in which all her people are pros- 
perous and happy, the one country whose 
people go nowhere to better their condi- 
tions. 

How has she done this? Largely through 
national recreation and music. She is the 
one prosperous nation, none of whose 
young men and women go to Berlin or 
Paris for fun or frolic. The one nation 
that does not pay fun money to entertainers 
of the vicious sort; that does not waste its 
substance in riotous sporting. The one 
nation whose daughters the vice commis- 
sion cannot find in America. Denmark 





has given its children for sixty years a 
supreme relish for its own new games 
and songs. The people actually love their 
rural recreation and national songs. 

In war, every nation depends upon 
music. The South will never forget the 
comfort and joy that “ Dixie” brought to 
the camp-fire, and the North will long 
remember what “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” meant to the boys in blue. 

Every great religious popular triumph 
has made the most of songs. Wesley gave 
the world one of its noblest and most exu- 
berant religious sects through a new 
hymnology. He made a religious mob into 
a world-renowned church through “ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” and Toplady kept 
multitudes from deserting the time-honored 
churches through “ Rock of Ages.” Moody 
had his Sankey. 

I do not know how many have heart 
failure when anyone says “Utah,” but 
whatever the prejudice, no one questions 
the fact that under intense national and in- 
ternational prejudice the Utahans have 
survived wonderfully. To-day one little 
county in Utah has in the world’s arena 
some of the best artists, sculptors, singers, 
and instrumentalists in America—more, 
probably, than any state of ten times its 
population. In Boston, alone, last year, 
Utahans won the highest prizes in sculp- 
ture, musical composition, and on the violin. 
One of the prizes of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs goes to a Utahan. 
From Wesley to Sankey, from Denmark 
to Utah music has had highway visions of 
the noblest sort. 

America’s future will depend largely 
upon her vision in recreation and music. 
In their leisure, men and women go heaven- 
ward or—toward the other place. Let 
America continue to go to the large cities 
for amusement, and it requires no gift of 
prophecy to see the tragedy that awaits her. 
There is no half-way between heaven and 
the other place, nationally or theologically. 
There is higher statesmanship in giving 
American youth a passionate relish for 
country life than in revising the tariff or 
modifying the banking system. There is 
a world-wide difference between feeding 
the cities with noble men and women who 
have been developed into manhood and 
womanhood in the country and go to the 
city for industrial and commercial leader- 
ship, and feeding the city with callow 
youth, who have simply stayed in the 
country until they were old enough to get 
into the city, whose craving is for the 
weakness and vice of city life. The coun- 
try has no mission for the city except as 
it makes the manhood and womanhood for 
the city. 

Up to the present time, America has 
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done absolutely nothing through state or 
church, and little through the schools, to- 
ward giving anybody in the country visions. 
We have left visions to chance. There has 
been no science in their cultivation, no edu- 
cation for their evolution. All this must be 
changed—is beginning to be changed. 
The school is beginning to teach first how to 
live and then how to get a living, rather 
than first how to get a living and then 
how to live. The school must do all that 
is required of it in the complex age in 
which we live. 

As many things are being done in educa- 
tion as in the application of electricity, 
but the world will not project the good 
things in education, as in electricity. Every- 
body will vote to supplant gas street lights 
with electric lights. But these same people 
will have a mass meeting to protest against 
modernizing the course of study. In in- 
dustrial matters we send commissions to 
the end of the country to learn of new 
ways of doing things, but educationally, 
we fairly howl at a suggestion that we 
should learn anything educationally from 
Los Angeles or Oregon. All this must 
change. 

The schools must first of all give children 
a relish for education. This is as vital as is 
appetite to digestion. It was a dyspeptic 
multi-millionaire who said he would give 
$100,000 for the appetite of a boy who was 
eating an apple rescued from a garbage 
barrel. You can no more scold a child into 
a relish for knowledge than the Scotland 
Yard can make Mrs. Pankhurst eat. 

The school must teach fundamentals. 
Arithmetic is fundamental, but two-thirds 
of arithmetic is not fundamental. There 
are fundamentals in drawing, music, civics, 
personal hygiene, domestic science, manual 
training, and many other things as well as 
in reading and writing, but neither the 
relish nor the fundamental is education. 
They are merely the ante-room in which 
the child is prepared for initiation into 
school education. 


The school’s great mission is to give the 


child a vision of real life, of the signs, 
signals, and passwords of our exceedingly 
complex life. He need not take the whole 
thirty-two degrees, but he must, at least, 
take three degrees, one for health, morality, 
and culture, one for efficiency in industrial, 
social, and civic life, and one for the enjoy- 
ment of nature, of other people, and of 
himself. 

All along the line music plays an impor- 
tant part. It gives a relish to school life. 
It is as important to have music in the 
school as it is to have clean windows, ade- 
quate ventilation, and sanitation. A half- 
day in school without music is like a face 
without a smile, or a desert landscape. Music 
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breeds optimism as absence breeds pessi- 
mism. Music in school lends zest to intel- 
lectual effort. 

Music is essential to the enjoyment of 
nature, of our associates and of ourselves. 
A relish for the study of nature demands 
sentiment as much as science, demands 
poetry as well as prose, love-as well as re- 
search. 

To appreciate music, vocal and instru- 
mental, raises one in the social scale as 
definitely as does skill in dress or propriety 
in manners. Not to be intelligently appre- 
ciative handicaps one seriously in social 
life. There is no reason why nearly every 
person cannot be appreciative of good 
music, if he is exposed thereto early and 
persistently and has his attention wisely 
directed toward it. The Victor and the 
Victrola have unstopped the ears of a multi- 
tude of young people. Literally, actually 
deaf children are given the musical effect 
of a great composition by vibrations 
through the Victrola, and vast numbers of 
pupils have a revelation of the possibilities 
of music. I hope it is not sacrilegious to 
say that it comes very near to being the 
fulfillment of the prophecy, “Then shall 
the ears of the deaf be unstopped.” 

But the great mission of the appreciation 
of music is the contribution it makes to 
the enjoyment of one’s self. The school 
must not forget that one of its highest pur- 
poses is to make one happy—though alone. 

Music has its visions along the highways 
of life. Fabulous fortunes are made by 
men and women who can compose or 
render music, but the musical by-ways are 
more significant than the highways. There 
is applause in the highways, but the human 
touch is only in the by-ways. In the by- 
ways of life more visions come through 
music than in any other way. The public 
schools can do much. They must do much, 
but all teachers of music can and must do 
much. 

Few things are more urgent than that the 
public schools appreciate how much pri- 
vate teachers can do for public school 
pupils, and pupils in the upper elementary 
grades and in the high schools should be 
given full credit for all achievement in 
music, whether the lessons be in school or 
out. It is every way important that credit 
should be given in school for proficiency 
in any science or art for which there is 
taste and talent, provided it is heightened 
by education along that line. Back of this 
lies the uncompromising stand that no child 
shall be made to suffer in the matter of 
promotion because he is not proficient in 
any subject for which he has neither taste 
nor talent. The child’s promotive standing 
shall not be affected by any phase of any 
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school subject, a knowledge of which is 
not essential to his progress. 

After the minimum essentials have been 
accomplished a child’s significant stand- 
ing in his class should be estimated by 
whatever he is making of his talent and 
power in school or out. Music is already 
widely recognized as a subject for which 
credit may be given, even if studied out of 
school, and credit should be allowed as a 
substitute for some subject in which he 
has no talent and in which he can gain no 
power.—Journal of Education, 
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BEATING THE TORTOISE. 








BY ALICE LAWTON, 





“SPEAKING of tortoises, they are fast 
expresses, compared with a savings bank 
account,” sighed Nell, as she threw down 
her pencil and notebook. “No Europe for 
us this summer; I declare, I don’t believe 
we shall ever get there. All I have man- 
aged to save since we made our solemn 
compact to go this year is $274.13!” 

“Extravagant creature, I’ve done better 
than that; I have $281.07,” I answered. I 
always knew that I was better at saving 
than Nell was; she is of Irish extraction, 
and of course one would naturally expect 
her to be a spendthrift, while my ancestors 
were economical Scotchmen—and women. 
“And there’s my Greek vase, I'll open 
that!” No sooner said than done. I found 
the hammer, spread a newspaper on the 
floor, laid the Greek vase tenderly upon it 
and struck the fatal blow. There, in the 
debris of my once cherished vase—which 
I forgot to say was really a bank—lay 
exactly ninety-seven cents; no counting nor 
rearrangement could possibly make more. 

“$556.17 for two people to go to Europe 
on. It can’t be done,” decided Nell, with 
an attempt at resignation. 

“But,” I objected, “we promised our- 
selves that we’d surely go this summer, and 
we must. If we don’t keep our word to 
ourselves, what is to become of our 
morals?” Then the brilliant idea arrived 
—as it always does arrive if one has a 
receptive mind. “Let’s spend the summer 
in England! You know you are just wild 
to see those old cathedrals, to say nothing 
of the Tower of London and Shakespeare’s 
house. We have money enough for that, 
and it really would be much more satis- 
factory to spend our time that way than in 
a mad dash over the continent, getting so 
stuffed with sight-seeing that we'd feel 
as though we had lived through a whole 
generation of Thanksviving dinners.” 

Nell didn’t say a word, but she put on 





that long-distance expression of hers, and 
when she does that I always stop talking. 

The next night we stopped at a steam- 
ship office and came home with our hands 
full of travel literature. Our dinner that 
night was a rather sketchy affair; we 
wasted no time, but spread out our maps 
and books and planned our trip. 

We found that it would be much cheaper 
to travel on a one-class boat, and experi- 
ence proved that this was a wise decision. 
By engaging our passage early, we could 
get very good accommodations at a much 
more moderate price than we had dared to 
figure upon. We decided to make our 
leisurely way across from Liverpool to 
London, and then north through the 
eastern cathedral towns; then came a most 
important question: should we coach 
through the English lake country and re- 
turn from Liverpool, or should we have a. 
little trip through Scotland and sail from 
Glasgow? The land of my ancestors won. 
We found that we could come home from 
there on a small one-class steamer as well 
as from Liverpool, so we promptly en- 
gaged our passage. Roughly estimating 
steamer tips, which are much less on a 
small boat, we counted on a hundred 
dollars for passage. That settled, we pro- 
ceeded to map out our route, and to begin 
a systematic course of reading up. 

The first great day came, and from the 
deck of a real, ‘live ocean steamer we 
watched our friends turn into Lilliputians 
and finally disappear. We had a glorious 
ten days on the old Atlantic before the 
second great day dawned. It was a misty, 
moisty Saturday morning when we landed 
in Liverpool, and after a bus ride about the 
city, we started off for Chester, where 
we planned to spend our first week-end. 

We found that we could buy a ticket 
from Liverpool—third class, of course, 
that’s the proper way to travel in England 
—that was good for three months and 
would permit us to stop off anywhere that 
we chose along the road. We had decided to 
travel in modified gypsy style, and so had 
made no hard and fast itinerary; to be 
sure, we had a very careful list of the 
places we really must see, and a generous 
list of places we wanted to get in if pos- 
sible, and, thanks to friends who had pre- 
ceded us, we had a young encyclopedia of 
addresses. 

The sun came out just after we left 
Liverpool, and we were busy admiring the 
cottages and the garden-like country. 
Chester was adorable—no other word ex- 
pressed it, and even that was worn too 
shiny to do it justice. We left our suit- 
cases at the station, scorned the cabbies 
and even the double-decked trams, and 
found our way to the center of the city, 
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getting temporarily stalled on the way at a 
tea room with an irresistible name, where 
we had luncheon. We found real story- 
book lodgings in an old house on one of the 
up-stairs streets. We engaged our room, 
told our nice landlady what we would like 
for our Sunday dinner, then went down to 
the historic Dee, where we found a little 
packet boat was about to start up the 
river. We went on board and up to beeen 
Hall, the home of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. The family being absent, we were 
graciously permitted, upon surrender of a 
shilling each, to be shown the beautiful 
mansion. We liked the library best, be- 
cause we noticed some of our favorite 
books on the shelves. Sunday was a busy 
day, the service at the cathedral in the 
morning, then a walk around the old Roman 
city walls, and a general foraging expedi- 
tion in search of interesting old houses. 

Warwick claimed us next, and nearly 
finished up our stock of superlatives. We 
lost our hearts that very first evening, 
when, after a high tea in most attractive 
lodgings, we went out to see the town and, 
perched up high on the old stone bridge 
over the Avon, watched the sun set behind 
the gray towers of Warwick castle. Every- 
thing in Warwick is quiet and fascinating, 
from the old city gates to the beautiful St. 
Mary’s church. Kenilworth is not far 
away, and we spent one happy day there, 
wandering over the ruins of the castles and 
seeing in imagination a gay crowd of cour- 
tiers. Stratford-on-Avon was within easy 
reach of Warwick, and here, too, we spent 
delightful hours and walked everywhere. 
There were two reasons for our pedes- 
trianism: first, we couldn’t afford carriages, 
and second, we preferred to wander about 
at our own sweet will and so discover all 
sorts of fascinating places. Not for any- 
thing would we have missed that walk 
across fields and stiles to Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage. 

Regretfully we left Warwick and jour- 
neyed on as far as Oxford. Here we 
promptly lost our hearts again—by this 
time that had become a habit. We poked 
about the colleges and the lovely old cathe- 
dral, where you can stand in one spot and 
distinguish five different styles of archi- 
tecture. New College appeared particularly 
hoary, and when we inquired of a cap-and- 
gowned student why it was so named, he 
replied that it was called New College be- 
cause it was new when it was built. When 
pressed for the date, he replied uncon- 
cernedly, “ Oh, 1380!” 

London next—and what a change from 
the country! Here we were in the largest 
city in the world. It was big and noisy 
and dirty, but it had a fascination for us, all 
the same, and we set to work to see every 
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bit of that we possibly could. We went 
out into the country round about, too, and 
visited Windsor, Richmond, Hampton 
Court and Kew. We fairly reveled in 
Kensington Garden, where we lunched one 
day, and I was much mystificd when the 
waiter asked us if we would have “ chicken 
and hen,” as I thought; in reality he was 
saying chicken and ham, which is a favor- 
ite luncheon combination there. 

Two delightful days we spent in Canter- 
bury, then we went northward to Cam- 
bridge, Ely, Peterborough, and stopped off 
at Boston, which I, being a native of the 
famous Hub, refused to pass by. We went 
to York and paid our respects to the Five 
Sisters, to Lincoln, where we promptly 
made the acquaintance of the imp, and then 
to Durham, where we were fascinated by 
the old cathedral with its wealth of legends 
and the tomb of the venerable Bede. The 
story of old St. Cuthbert, who so strongly 
resented having the Lady Chapel built near 
his grave that he used to rise from it at 
night to undo the work of the day, de- 
lighted us beyond measure. 

Scotland next, and we realized with a 
start that our summer was rapidly passing. 
Melrose was our first stopping place, and 
we found lodgings in a little red sandstone 
cottage just across from the Abbey ruins. 
We not only explored those, but walked to 
Abbotsford and also to Dryburgh Abbey, 
and ate a luncheon of hot, juicv beefsteak 
pie as we walked along besire the Eildon 
Hills, the old haunts of the Faerie Queene. 
Sunday morning in Edinburgh we went to 
military service at St. Giles cathedral, then 
watched the soldiers as, with bagpipers 
ahead, they marched back up the narrow 
High street and disappeared within the 
gray walls of the old castle. We explored 
the city, the castle, Grassmarket, the uni- 
versity and all, and only consoled ourselves 
on leaving by the prospect of Stirling. 
Then came the coaching through the won- 
derful Trossachs and the boat trips on 
lovely Loch Katrine, around Ellen’s isle, 
and down Loch Lomond. 

Glasgow at last, and in a day or two we 
should be on the ocean again. One more 
pilgrimage we must indulge in, so we spent 
our last day on Scottish soil in Ayr and 
Alloway, doing reverent homage at the 
shrines of Burns. 

Throughout our journey, almost without 
exception, we had engaged a room and 
breakfast, leaving ourselves free to lunch 
and dine wherever we chose. The usual 
price we found to be what the English call 
two and six, that is, about sixty-two and a 
half cents in our money. Our steamship 
and railroad tickets cost us one hundred 
and eighteen dollars; our board and lodging 
for the six weeks amounted to sixty-three 
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dollars; incidentals, fees, trams, post-cards 
and sundries (who ever could keep an ac- 
count without sundries) twenty-nine dollars. 
In all, we spent two hundred and ten dollars 
each, to our great satisfaction, for we were 
both of us prudent enough not to want to 
wholly annihilate our savings bank ac- 
counts. We had a glorious summer, and 
as to English literature and history, we had 
lived them and loved them, and we were 
happy.—School Journal. 
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DR. M. P. E, GROSZMANN, 





T° right of each child to be well-born 
has become generally recognized. In 
the polite forms of some of the old coun- 
tries, a person is even addressed in such a 
manner that “well-born” almost assumes 
the function of a title. In Germany, better 
be sure to address your letters to “ Euer- 
Wohlgeboren” or “Euer-Hochwohlge- 
boren ” if you wish to be in good form. Of 
course, these are social distinctions and 
refer to the social standing of the family 
from which a‘ person has sprung. The 
modern science; if it can so be called, of 
eugenics, tends to make “well-born” a 
matter of physical and mental health. A 
well-born child is one who is physically and 
mentally sound, and is not handicapped by 
hereditary or congenital burdens. 

In connection with the study of eugenics, 
a number of statements and suggestions 
have been made which are far-reaching, 
but: which bear further scrutiny. It has 
been strongly advocated by them that mar- 
riages should be so regulated that the con- 
tracting parties must show a clean bill of 
health before they should be allowed to 
marry. It has been proposed that children 
and young people should be well educated 
and instructed in sex hygiene, and in matters 
pertaining to the production of off-spring. 
It has been claimed that the reproduction 
of human stock should be regulated some- 
what in the same way as breeders of animal 
stock and of plants regulate their repro- 
duction. It has been demanded that mere 
passion and instinct should be weeded out, 
and that men and women should be taught 
to enter into the holy state of matrimony 
with open eyes and clear heads—perhaps 
with cool hearts. It has been maintained 
that it is unwise to allow the defective 
members of society to reproduce their kind, 
and laws are advocated which would legal- 
ize the prevention of defective reproduc- 
tion by sterilizing criminals and feeble- 
minded persons. 





Like all new and startling theories this 
thought of eugenics has won a large num- 
ber of followers in a relatively short time. 
There was held an International Eugenics 
Congress in London a short while ago, the 
proceedings of which have been widely pub- 
lished. And some of the advocates of this 
theory have held forth at the recent Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy in Washington. However, it would 
seem necessary to advise caution, and to 
suggest that the specious arguments so far 
presented should be further investigated 
before they can be accepted in full. 

Speaking first of the instruction of chil- 
dren and lessons in sex hygiene, I may be 
permitted to say that sex hygiene is not so 
important a matter as it seems. I fully 
agree with those who claim that ignorance 
and innocence are not identical and that it 
is not well to keep our children in the dark 
as to sex matters and the origin of their 
own life. I have always been bitterly op- 
posed to the time-honored method of telling — 
children silly stories and of avoiding the 
issue. There is a great deal of false modesty 
on the part of parents and people in gen- 
eral, and I fully agree with the sentiment 
that children should grow up in knowledge 
rather than in ignorance. I have often 
enough expressed this view in public, and 
have followed it in my own practice. 

But it is equally wrong to think that he 
or she who knows, is by virtue of this 
knowledge better qualified to be virtuous 
than those who do not know. Virtue is a 
spiritual element, an emotional attitude, and 
it requires a different kind of education 
than mere training in sex hygiene. This 
is why education in sex matters must be 
very discreetly imparted, and why it has 
so many personal elements: why it depends 
so much upon temperament, occasion and 
condition that it cannot be handled like an 
ordinary school subject. I admit that school 
influences must co-operate in this spiritual 
education; and that wise teachers will be 
the best helpers of the parents in this task, 
but the foundation of moral education, such 
as will have its bearing upon the sexual life 
of children, must be laid in the home. I 
have rarely seen a saner statement than the 
one which Dr. C. B. Bardeen, Dean of the 
Medical School of the University of Wis- 
consin, made to the editor of the School 
Bulletin, and from which I quote these 
sentences: 

“T remember when in Baltimore being 
much impressed with the truth of a remark 
made by Judge Morris, who had had to pre- 
side at a trial in which much testimony con- 
cerning the sex organs and their physiology 
had to be introduced. He said the trial 
made him quite uncomfortable; that healthy 
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people did not think much about the sex 
organs and he in all his life had not given 
them as much thought as during the trial and 
hoped he would not have to again. Curi- 
osity, passion and idleness are the only 
features, outside of medicine, that call at- 
tention to the sex glands; and of these the 
first two are the essential, the third being 
merely a contributing factor. Public talks 
to children will be pretty certain to arouse 
curiosity. They certainly will not subdue 
passion. In so far as curiosity concerning 
sex matters is spontaneous and natural, it 
may be best turned in legitimate directions 
by quiet private talks with pure-minded 
friends. Teachers who can arouse this kind 
of feeling of friendship should be the only 
ones to talk over sex with young children 
and young people and then only when the 
latter seek advice. On the other hand every 
effort should be made to suppress all of the 
many features that arouse an unnatural and 
unhealthy interest in sex. So far as passion 
is concerned it can be controlled only by 
the habit of self-control and the right kind 
of personal ambition, and these can best be 
cultivated in the young without reference to 
the physiology of sex.” 

Again as to regulating marriages, it is a 
well known fact that the more restrictions 
are cast around the contracting of marriage 
the stronger will be the tendency of illegiti- 
mate intercourse and the production of ille- 
gitimate children. “... Reason is a spark 
of the divine fire true enough. But it is a 
very little spark as compared with God’s 
wisdom which has implanted in the human 
heart those three great things, Faith, Hope 
and Love, which cannot be defined in human 
terms. They are reverberations of the 
eternal in the human soul... . It is well 
to make an effort, unsuccessful as it may 
often be, to prevent the mating of a pure 
girl with a profligate or of persons of whom 
we could definitely state that they would 
transmit hereditary burdens to their off- 
spring. But law will always be a feeble 
instrument in bringing about the proper 
matings. If the study of eugenics serves 
to bring about a new consciousness of the 
responsibility which those incur who are 
about to give life to a new generation; if it 
will stir up public conscience in the matter 
of purity and child welfare; if it will edu- 
cate the parents so that their sins will not 
be visited upon their children in the third 
and fourth generation: if it will do all that 
it deserves our highest sympathy and re- 
spect. But do not let us draw too hasty 
conclusions from imperfect premises, and 
do not let us endeavor to embody these hasty 
conclusions too readily in legal forms which 
lack elasticity and which may defeat their 
own ends 
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For our knowledge of facts in the matters 
of heredity and the transmission of char- 
acteristics is very incomplete as yet and may 
perhaps always remain incomplete. The 
example taken from the breeding of animals 
and plants is not conclusive. Even if we 
were able at the present time to determine 
definitely what new kinds of animal or vege- 
table forms we wish to produce by cross 
breeding, we must not forget that the pur- 
pose of such productions is purely utilitarian 
from the point of view of man who needs 
food and service. We are mainly concerned 
in certain physical qualities which we wish 
to produce in these animals and plants so 
that they may serve this utilitarian pur- 
pose. Intelligence, emotional and ethical 
causes are not considered. It is true efforts 
have been made to establish the family 
tree of a number of inmates of public insti- 
tutions, and to show that there is a very 
vicious heredity in some of these families 
Even taking the charts thus prepared at 
their face value, we may have to admit 
that they are rarely complete and therefore 
not absolutely conclusive, and in the worst 
of these families there has been a sprink- 
ling of perfectly normal individuals. It is 
well worth while to ponder over what Sir 
Ray Lankester has said in a signed article 
in the Daily Telegraph of London com- 
menting on the recent Congress of Eu- 
genics, and in which he claimed that a 
process of exterminationg the so-called un- 
desirables might at the same time destroy 
important sources of genius and varied 
ability in the race so purified. “Man,” 
says Sir Ray, “has throughout all history 
set himself to oppose the laws of Natural 
Selection and the Survival of the Fittest. 
He has prevented the destruction of his 
less capable offspring, and he has resisted 
the selection of a strictly limited number 
precisely fitted to the natural conditions of 
the struggle for life and to take the place 
of the elders who vacate by death. This 
he has succeeded in doing by the aid of his 
ever-growing intelligence. He arranges 
new conditions or combinations in place of 
those once offered by nature. He discovers 
new foods, new protections, new powers. 
He rears the weak and sickly; he even en- 
ables them to propagate and to transmit 
their weaknesses, their defects of body and 
brain, to new generations.” 

How is it, then, that mankind has not 
already become everywhere a diseased, 
broken down, degenerate race? What will 
become of man in the future? Sir Ray 
goes over the evidence as to selective 
breeding in domesticated animals and he 
asserts that the variations thus produced 
are apparently accidental and certainly 
never can be predicted. “It would indeed 
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be a triumph of eugenics,” he says, “if the 
results of cross-breeding or selective breed- 
ing could be accurately foretold. But at 
the present,” he goes on to say, “ we have 
no knowledge of how to produce desirable 
variations even in domestic animals; we 
have to wait upon chance or accident— 
that is to say, the action of causes of which 
we are ignorant. Darwin showed that cer- 
tain conditions—such as abrupt change of 
food, the climate, the other surroundings 
of an animal or a plant—often result in 
marked variability in its offspring. Who 
would dare to select for beauty? It might 
mean an increase of stupidity. Who would 
venture to emphasize intellect or good 
digestion? Either might mean the accom- 
paniment of some hideous defect. Man 
certainly could not, with his present knowl- 
edge, undertake with any confidence the 
apportionment of mental and bodily quali- 
ties to future generations. The ‘seething 
pot’ of humanity is a strange and mysteri- 
ous thing as it is. Until we know more we 
dare not undertake the flavoring of the 
contents.” 

How little we are justified to make off- 
hand assertions in regard to the effect of 
physical and neural diseases upon the status 
or social efficiency of an individual is evi- 
dent from a study of genius’s debt to dis- 
ease. Genius has often been compared 
with insanity, and sometimes has often been 
said to be closely related to feeble-mind- 
edness and mental defect. Nevertheless, if 
all mankind were of the average animal 
and neural health so vigorously advocated 
by some students of eugenics, we would pos- 
sibly be without some of those wonderful 
minds who have given to the world the 
loftiest thoughts, the finest art and the high- 
est emotional stimulus. Dr. Chas. B. Reed 
comes with the theory that the world is 
indebted for many of its literary master- 
pieces to the presence of disease-produced 
poisons in the author’s blood. “ We are not 
prepared at present to insist that toxins are 
essential to achievement, nor that an ob- 
scure toxin will convert mediocrity into 
genius, but rather to suggest that the pres- 
ence of such a substance in the circulation 
may, and does in many instances, accelerate 
and intensify the expression of existent in- 
tellectual tendencies,’ writes Dr. Reed in 
the July Forum (New York). His argu- 
ment is that many an author has attained 
eminence “ not in spite of a serious toxemia, 
but possibly on account of it”—the poison 
acting as a powerful stimulant to the brain 
and nervous system. In support of this 
theory he cites the instances of Macaulay, 
Gibbon, Lytton, Landor, Milton, Defoe, 
Heine, J. Addington Symonds, Stevenson, 
and many others. It may be instructive to 
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some of us to read his article. But it was 
shown long ago that the human race would 
hardly be what it is at present if it had not 
been for its neurotics. A highly sensitive 
nervous organism has certainly its draw- 
backs for the individual and for his im- 
mediate family, but the world at large is the 
gainer by individual unhappiness and by the 
sacrifice of individual eugenics. 

We may even go a step farther and say 
that even if the statistics which have been 
collected by the students of eugenics were 
absolutely correct and complete, they would 
simply state average conditions. For ex- 
ample, the attempt has been made to show 
that the children of young parents as well 
as of old parents are more or less defective, 
and that only the children born of parents 
above 20 or 25 and below 41 or so, have 
really stable health and sound mental quali- 
ties. This may or may not be true if as- 
serted of the mass; but there are certainly 
a great many individual exceptions, and for 
their sake the average figures must not be 
taken as a basis for legal provisions. Not- 
able persons of advanced age have become 
the parents of fine hearthy children, and the 
old German proverb, “ Jung gefreit hat Nie- 
mand gereut,” expresses the experiences of 
centuries. It is mainly the result of modern 
economic pressure that people hesitate to 
marry until a later age. 

If we consider these facts, we shall be- 
come more wary than we would be other- 
wise in regard to the prevention of what 
has been called the reproduction of the 
unfit. We may, and certainly are justified 
to relegate the feeble-minded and abnormal, 
including the criminal, into institutions 
under custodial care, so that they would be 
out of harm’s way, and not be a danger to 
society. In these instances, care may be 
taken that the two sexes do not intermingle 
to the danger point. To make doubly sure, 
we may sterilize the low grade imbeciles and 
the low grade criminals. If a very clear 
history of hereditary defect is established 
we may even apply such surgical means to 
some higher grade abnormals. Such meas- 
ures, however, should be under the direction 
of a very competent board of experts, who 
should have similar power to the Commis- 
sion in Lunacy established in most states. 
The decision of such a board will be care- 
fully made, and every evidence will be 
weighed in the balance. For we have as 
yet no absolutely reliable tests for the classi- 
fication of mental and moral defects. Many 
a confirmed criminal is the victim of circum- 
stances, and might have been a power for 
good if his special case had been understood 
while he was a child. In some instances, 
children even of defective parents may re- 
vert to the ancestral normal type. In other 
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instances we are dealing with individuals 
representing different stages of racial de- 
velopment. In our rapid advance to higher 
levels of culture, many have not been able 
to keep pace and have fallen behind, so that 
they are lost in the race, although they are 
normal in their way and may beget children 
perfectly capable of entering into compe- 
tition with more modern types of men. 

That the study of eugenics is a vital one 
I am far from denying. Even with its ex- 
crescences, modern eugenics has done much 
towards stirring up schools, educators, med- 
ical men, social workers and the general 
public. It oftentimes requires an over state- 
ment of facts to get a hearing which would 
be denied a moderate and conservative state- 
ment. The reading public is used to head- 
lines and some of our work of reform has 
to be begun with a headline method, but the 
real scientific work can and must not be 
done in such a manner. It requires pati- 
ence, minute and painful investigations, lead- 
ing towards the cautious formulation of 
laws and practical suggestions which will 
be the expression of such laws. 

To have a sane study of eugenics, we 
must first of all have a national system of 
vital statistics. A careful recording of 
births and deaths and their accompanying 
circumstances should be kept, including as 
much of the parental history as possible. 
Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, deserves 
credit for his vigorous activity in establish- 
ing standard forms for such registration, 
under the authority of the Dept. of Com- 
merce and Labor. This registration should 
not be local merely but should be under the 
direction of the State and federal author- 
ities, so that the family history of any indi- 
vidual may be followed up at any time. 
Without such careful registration it would 
seem impossible to evolve reliable family 
trees and determine hereditary conditions. 
Charts prepared without this background 
registration can never be complete and must 
depend a great deal upon hearsay and guess- 
work. Work of this kind may be greatly 
helped if the physicians in working up a 





case of disease brought to their notice would | 


make it a point not only to establish to the 
best of their opportunity the anamnesis and 
etiology of each case, but would consider 
carefully hereditary and congenital causes 
in connection with the data furnished by 
these vital statistics, which should be made 
easily accessible. Professional discretion 
will of course prevent them from making 
the facts thus discovered public; but it seems 
justifiable to expect their co-operation if 
necessary by legal provisions in those cases 
of grave defect where the State and the 
Community have a deep interest in the de- 
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termining influences of the life conditions 
of an individual. The commission, of which 
I have made mention before, should have 
full power to obtain all the information on 
the case in question which could be had 
from anywhere. 

Another step which is required will be the 
development of proper methods of testing, 
which would include physiological function 
as well as mental capacity and aptitude. 
The co-operation of the medical fraternity, 
with the pedagogue and the psychologist is 
necessary to establish the proper criteria 
of such investigations. Methods of testing 
like the Binet scale of intelligence and also 
my own schedule of individual child study 
are as yet only tentative. They may form 
a basis of further study and point the way; 
but they require considerable testing out, 
modification and improvement, before they 
can be conclusive in their findings. 

And then, of course, it is imperative to be 
sure as to what we are talking about when 
we speak about defectives, feeble-minded, 
criminals, or when we try to establish a 
standard of normal health and growth men- 
tally and physically. We have as yet no 
generally accepted classification of types 
and no common terminology. It has been 
my privilege to suggest one in which I have 
endeavored to show the perspective of the 
problem. Out of such careful study and 
research we may gradually evolve leading 
principles which will help us to establish a 
real, sane science of eugenics. 

Meanwhile, we may make the appeal to 
parents that they should understand that 
parenthood is a responsible function, and a 
privilege which must not be too lightly as- 
sumed. We must make them aware that 
they are themselves mostly to be blamed 
for their disappointments in their children. 
They must be made to feel that their duty 
is not only to themselves, yea not even to 
their children alone, but to the community 
and to seciety of which these children are 
to be members and which these children 
are supposed to develop along the line of 
rational human progress; that their duty is 
towards God who has given them the bless- 
ing of love and of offspring and who has 
thus given them a sacred trust which is 
nobler and weightier than the gratification 
of their individual desire, passion or ambi- 
tion. 

And let it be this further appeal to the 
community: eugenics is not merely a matter 
of heredity, but also of environment. He- 
reditary and congenital conditions are often 
determined by the environment in which 
the parents live and have their being. If 
we can clean up our cities and remove the 
physical and moral filth from them; if we 
may have cleaner hearts and cleaner poli- 
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tics; if we may have honesty and mercy in 
business and in our personal dealings with 
our fellow-men; if we may remove that 
soul-killing economic pressure which results 
in class hatred and social strife; if we may 
have that subtle and purifying influence of 
a healthy environment, and the inspiration 
of great ideals permeating such an environ- 
ment; then the time will come when our 
children will be well-born in the best sense 
of the word; well-born and well living; 
heirs to a past which is great and noble, 
and makers of a better mankind which rises 
to ever higher levels of civilization and 
righteousness. 


— 


THE SECRET OF YOUTH. 








O drink the waters of the fountain of 
youth is still, in the opinion of some, 
within the range of possibility, says the 
Medical Age. A recent writer observes 
that man begins in a gelatinous condition 
and ends in an osseous or bony one. He 
is soft in infancy; he is hard in old age. 
Aging is a process of ossification. After 
middle life has passed a more marked 
development of the ossific character takes 
place. The arteries become thickened with 
calcareous matter, and there is interfer- 
ence with circulation, upon which nutrition 
depends. 

The whole change from youth to old age 
is one of steady accumulation of calcareous 
deposits in the system. Entire blockade of 
the functions of the body is a mere matter 
of time, and the refuse matter deposited 
by the blood through the system stops the 
delicate machinery we call life. 

The blood contains compounds of lime, 
magnesia and iron. In the blood itself are 
these earthy salts. In early life they are 
thrown off; in age they are not. Almost 
everything we eat contains these elements 
for destroying life. Earthy salts abound 
in the cereals, and bread itself is one of 
the most calcareous of edibles. Nitroge- 
nous food also contains these elements; 
hence a diet made up of fruit is best for 
people advanced in years. 

The daily use of distilled water is, after 
middle life, one of the most important 
means of preventing secretions and de- 
rangements of health. 

Diluted phosphoric acid is one of the 
most powerful influences known to science 
for shielding the human system from the 
inconvenience of old age. Use it daily with 
distilled water and so retard the approach 
of senility. 

To retain perpetual youth avoid all foods 
rich in the earth’s salts, use much fruit, 
especially juicy, uncooked apples, and take 
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daily two or three tumberfuls of distilled 
water with about fifteen drops of diluted 
phosphoric acid in each glassful. Thus will 
your days be longer in the land. 


<> 
t= 


THE WRONG SPECIALTY. 


A YOUNG man had just told the general 

manager that he had been six years 
with the firm, and thought that he was en- 
titled to more salary. He was still in the 
place they had given him when he first 
went to work. Others of shorter service 
had been promoted, and had their pay in- 
creased. He did not think that he had been 
fairly treated. 

“You're fond of baseball, aren’t you?” 
asked the general manager, suddenly. The 
assistant shipping clerk admitted that he 
was. 

“Go often to the games?” 

“No, I can’t get away very much.” 

“Who has the highest batting average 
in the league?” 

The clerk gave the name. 

“Who pitched for the Athletics last 
Saturday ?” 

The clerk had the name at his tongue’s 
end. 

“How many times was Smith struck 
out last season? What do you think are 
the merits of Brown over Jones?” and so 
forth. 

The answers came quick and clear; they 
showed thorough familiarity with the game. 

Suddenly the questions changed: “ What 
ward do you live in?” 

“Lemme see—six—no, eighth.” 

“ What precinct?” 

The clerk grinned. “You’ve got me,” 
he said. “I don’t know.” 

“ Who's the Alderman?” 

“Um-m, why, er—Connors!” 

“'Wasn’t Connors beaten last spring?” 

“Yes, he was. I’ve forgotten who beat 
him, though.” 

“Who is your Representative in Con 
gress?” 

“ Senator Black.” 

“Senator Black is dead. I mean your 
Representative in Congress, your Congress- 
man ?” 

“ Why—Johnson. No, Johnson is our 
Mayor. I can’t think of his name.” 

“You are twenty-seven years old, you 
say? You must have voted for two Presi- 
dents.” 

The clerk was silent. Then he said: 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Blank, I never voted 
in my life. I don’t take any interest in 
politics.” 

“Well, William,” said the manager, “I 
never saw a better posted man on baseball 
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than you are, and I’m something of a fan 
myself. Baseball is a mighty fine sport; 
but it isn’t everything, and there’s always 
danger of your becoming a monomaniac on 
the subject. Now, Gates, your chief, tells 
me that he has to watch you constantly, to 
see that you don’t ship half our order to 
towns of the major leagues instead of 
where they belong. 

“He says, too, that you talk baseball so 
much that he and the other boys can hardly 
do their work properly, and that you cer- 
tainly cannot do yours as it should be done. 
I have found you sadly deficient in the 
field of politics. You have neglected your 
vote, and if you hadn’t, you probably 
would have cast it ignorantly. I don’t 
care what party you vote for, but vote! 

“T have no doubt I could find you quite 
as lacking in information about business 
as about politics. I can’t give you a pro- 
motion or a raise; I don’t think that you 
deserve it. You are devoting too much 
time to baseball—to thinking about it, I 
mean. You have not been promoted, be- 
cause newer men have passed you by dint 
of learning, to do something additional. 
And most of them like baseball, at that. 

“You are where you started, and you 
will stay there so long as you take only a 
passing concern in our affairs. You must 
interest yourself in other matters, and 
above all, you must begin to vote, and vote 
intelligently.” 





<o- 


CHARACTER ABOVE INTELLECT. 


- ASN’T she any sense?” asked Eliza. 
“Poor thing, it’s pitiful!” answered 





my. 

“Tsn’t she the dumbest one you ever saw?” 
said Nathalie. 

“Oh, J mean Miss Pomerene!” said Eliza. 

This lively exchange of ideas was carried on 
noiselessly with pad and pencil at the back of 
Room K. In the front of the room little Miss 
Pomerene, assistant in Latin, very young, usu- 
ally very pretty, but to-day all one black scowl, 
stood rigid before a Latin sentence on the 
blackboard. Rossa Rhodes, its author, also 
stood rigid before it, with the difference that 
hers was the stiffness, not of rage, but fear. 

“Rossa, this is not at alla question of knowl- 
edge of Latin, but of common sense. Use 
your common sense. ‘Navem solvit.” You 
say, ‘Melted his ship.’ That’s just nonsense. 
Now what could a man do to his ship?” 

Rossa shook her head, dumbly miserable. 

“What—are—some—of — the—things—a — 
man—could—do—to—his—ship ? ” 

Nathalie giggled. “ You'd think Rossa was 
in the next country.” 

“ Answer me, Rossa!” 

Alas poor Rossa! Her book slid lifelessly 
to the floor, she blinked rapidly, then stuttered, 
“ He—he—dissolved his ship.” 

“You may sit down, Rossa.” Miss Pome- 
rene’s tone was woundingly kind, as if she 
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were speaking to a feeble-minded child. 
Rossa sank limp into her seat. 

“*One fact emerges from the obscurity of 
this experiment,’ as Doctor Watson says.” 
Amy dropped her books on the table, herself 
on the couch. “I resign from Latin A. I 
can’t stand seeing that poor child tormented.” 

“O, Miss Pomerene’s sorry; she'll let her 
alone a while.” Eliza helped herself to the 
fudge crumbs left from the night before. 

“T’ve never seen or heard of or dreamed of 
such blank, helpless stupidity. I don’t believe 
there’s another like her made.” Nathalie, 
perched on the window-sill, swung a neat little 
Oxford tie to emphasize each word. 

“Tt’s because she’s so terrified, poor child. 
She read that Latin with me, and she knew 
it,” said Marietta. 

Chrystal Roys, a very quiet girl, spoke: “Of 
course Rossa’s slow, very, and poor at reason- 
ing, but she’s not the perfect goose she seems 
in class. She gets all mixed up and frightened 
before people, and she can’t hold on to herself, 
and all her wits go flying out of the window.” 

“Then I despise her! Just plain stupid is 
bad enough, but not to have character enough 
to keep your few wits together—ugh!” Na- 
thalie was relentless. 

“Nathalie Parrish here?” A head was 
thrust in at the door. “Miss Parke wants 


Nathalie, unterrified by a “faculty sum- 
mons,” waved a mocking good-by, and rattled 
off down the corridor. 

“Tt’s as bad to be a marvel of cleverness 
like Nathalie as to be as dull as Rossa.” 
Marietta was still heated from “the retort 
courteous.” 

“T’ll give the whole class a party—with ice- 
cream—if I ever catch Nat Parrish flunking,” 
said Amy, in a deep voice of disapproval. 

“Good for you, Amiable Brown!” cried 
Marietta. “I'll go halves.” 

“You'll never have to give that party.” 
Eliza stopped with her hand on the door. 

“Where to, ’Lize?”’ asked Amy. 

“To practice goals in the gym.” 

“*Liza Frost practices day and night for the 
game. I never saw any one care for any- 
thing as she does for basket-ball,” said Amy, 
when Eliza had gone. 

“Tt’s all she does care for, then!” retorted 
Marietta. 

“Come to walk,” said the peaceable Chrystal. 

“T guess we need fresh air after pulling all 
our friends to pieces,” confessed Marietta. 

Meanwhile Eliza ran across the campus. 
Within her strong little body beat a heart so 
strong that in all her sixteen years it had 
never beat one pulse quicker for love of any 
one. Her father and mother had died when 
she was a baby, and she had been passed about 
from this aunt to that uncle, to the other 
cousin, each one of whom had some excel- 
lent reason for not keeping her long. 

Eliza, possessing perfect health, a nimble 
mind, a buoyant nature, and more money than 
she could spend, was not at all depressed 
this sort of life. Nobody “bothered over 
her. Well and good. She need never bother 
over any one. Independent, happy, indifferent, 
she whistled and sang her way through life. 

But because her nature had roots deep down, 
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Eliza had to love something; not the girls— 
they were people who could not bother over 
her—but “causes.” This spring it was basket- 
ball. 

“ Hello you!” Eliza, rosy and wide-awake, 
stopped in her practice, the ball in her hand. 

“T left my book.” Rossa Rhodes hung tim- 
idly at the threshold. 

“Do you play basket-ball?” 

“TI used to—a littlke——with my brothers.” 

“Good practice—playing with boys. Come 
pass the ball with me.” Like a star spoke 
Eliza; like a serf obeyed Rossa. 

“Good work, child! You'll make a player. 
Here, try for a goal now!” 

Rossa took the ball, balanced it slowly and 
steadily in her hands, looked at her feet, 
shifted her weight, and aimed, all with the 
most intense deliberation. The ball dropped 
into the basket. 

“Well!” gasped Eliza. 
better myself.” 

“Tt’s easy if no one’s guarding you.” 

“It’s not. Heaps of forwards can’t throw 
in on a free throw.” 

Rossa crinkled up her eyes in a funny little 
face, half of protest, half of amused gratifica- 
tion. Her hair, loosened from its braid, curled 
soft and light about her face, her cheeks were 
a flower pink, her eyes shone star-bright. 

“Why, Rossa Rhodes is a lovely-looking 
thing!” thought Eliza, suddenly. 

The tower clock sounded five. “I have an 
essay interview now.” As if an evil fairy had 
waved her wand, Rossa shrunk into herself, 
the light slipped out of her eyes, the pink from 
her cheeks; even her curls seemed to droop. 
She was again the dull timid girl of Latin A. 


“ Basket-ball four sharp! ” Eliza swung 
open the door of Amy’s room the next day. 

The girls, like the men of the parable, “ all 
with one consent began to make excuse.” 
“Bad wrist. ee Essay interview.” “ Going 
to town.” “Too tired.” 

Eliza’s contempt was almost magnificent. 

“You unspeakably lazy—. You haven't 
happened to hear, I suppose, that the Firs has 
the best team in years and we the poorest ever 
known in school? 

A sheepish smile slid round the room. 

“Well, ’mno shirk!” and banging the door 
till the wall shook, Eliza stamped off alone. 

“Who's that? Well, she’s better than no- 
body. Here, Rossa come play with me!” 

Rossa laughed, a rare sound from her. 
“All right ; I’m out to exercise. I'll do it 
that wa 

“You're a player,” said Eliza, at the end of 
an hour. “Now mind you come practice to- 
morrow—regular Saturday practice, ten o’clock. 
The girls have to come then; Miss Altrock 
makes ’em. You come, you hear?’ 

She stuck her head in at Rossa’s door next 
morning. “Hi you! Practice game at ten!” 

From a mountain of books showed a yellow 
head and a hurried, anxious face. 

“Tm se sorry! T can’t!” 

“ Mus 

gh: aol truly, ’Liza, but I just have to 
study my Latin and algebra.” 

“ This afternoon.” 


“TIT couldn’t do 





es must make up back laboratory work 
then. 

“Land alive, child, it’s only eight o'clock! 
You've two whole hours to get ’em in!” 

“Tt takes me two hours for just Latin.” 

“Two hours!” exclaimed the candid Eliza. 
“My gracious! Here—I don’t want to—but 
for the sake of the game—trot out your Latin. 
I’m going to haul you through.” 

Rossa, protesting, refusing, found herself 
planted before a huge dictionary, while Eliza 
flapped the leaves like a November gale. “No 
use to struggle. I’m going to do it.” 


“O ’Liza, how’s your tutored one?” 

“Dr. Eliza Frost, college examination 
tutor!” 

Eliza was pulled into the group waiting for 
a class. 

“Are you really tutoring Rossa Rhodes, 
*Liza?” Amy, always a day late, looked 
startled at the new idea. 

A week ago Eliza would have made them all 
laugh with droll stories of Rossa’s methods of 
finding + in an equation or her delicious trans- 
lation of Cesar. Now she only said, “No, I 
study a little with her.” 

“Do you do it because you love her so?” 

“Don’t be a ninny, Nat! I want her to 
have time to practice for the game.” 

“Tell us the ridiculous things she says.” 

“She doesn’t say any. There’s the ball.” 

Through the class Eliza found herself think- 
ing more about Rossa than about German. 
She was a dull girl, and the lessons were 
usually periods of storm and stress, with Rossa 
short of comprehension and Eliza short of 
temper. Yet other ideas concerning Rossa 
than those of her dulness stirred within Eliza 
that afternoon. Never once had Rossa com- 
plained that a teacher was unkind, that a 
lesson was too hard, that an explanation was 
confused. Never once had she mourned over 
her own stupidity. She accepted all the con- 
ditions with a gentle, silent dignity, and 
worked away with unflinching courage. 

“My, she’s got grit!” thought Eliza. 

Rossa rose to_recite. “Oh, go ahead! 
You know it!” Eliza muttered, twitching in 
her seat with anxiety. “ Keep. cool! Keep 
cool! Thank goodness!” For Rossa had re- 
cited well. Yet when had Eliza Frost ever 
cared whether a girl failed or succeeded? 

“Ready for Latin?” Eliza tramped into 
Rossa’s room that night. 

The best chair, the best place by the lamp 
was ready for her, and the sweetest, tenderest 
smile of welcome. Eliza never remembered 
any one smiling like that for her before. 
Rossa held something in her hand. 

“TI got them in town for you.” 

It was a bunch of violets. Eliza took these, 
the first flowers ever given her in her life, and 
stuck them stiffly in the front of her shirt- 
waist. “Thank you!” she said, in a gruff 
voice; and then, because she was embarrassed, 
“Come along, and don’t be as owlish as you 
were last night.” 

A breath of fragrance from the violets 
touched Eliza’s cheek, and lingering there, 
turned it red—and Eliza rarely blushed. 


“As we are all present, the meeting will 
please come to order. The business of the 
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meeting to-night is to select new members and 
subs for the team to play—” 

“Well, Marietta, I think you might wait for 
Miss Altrock!” cried Nathalie. 

“Goodness! Why, she isn’t here, is she?” 
and the dignified presiding officer suddenly re- 
lapsed into a chattering schoolgirl. 

“Listen, girls,” Eliza beat on the table with 
a paper-weight, “I want every one of you to 
talk your prettiest to Miss Altrock so she'll let 
Rossa Rhodes be on the team.” 

“Rossa Rhodes!” “Oh, just a sub, Liza!” 

“No. Forward on the team.” 

“You’re mad as a March hare, ’Liza!” 
Nathalie stood up in her excitement. “She 
made a perfect exhibition of herself in class 
to-day. You can’t do anything well, not even 
tie your shoe, unless you have brains. That’s 
an axiom. 

“Yes you can,” Eliza calmly defied the 
axiom, “if you have character. ‘Character is 
above intellect.’ Emerson said that. And 
Rossa has character. I guess I know. If she 
wasn’t cram, jam full of character she 
wouldn’t have stayed two whole years in this 
school. It’s just courage and patience and 
keep-at-it-ness that hold her here; and if those 
don’t make a good basket-ball player, I miss 
my guess!” 

“You're crazy, "Liza. I tell you there’s no 
place in the whole world for anybody as stupid 
as Rossa Rhodes.” 

“Liza, Nat, please be still! You’re just 
screaming. Do you really think Rossa plays 
better than Sarah Copeland or Doris Farrell? ” 

“No better, May, but she will hold on to 
herself and play for every inch in her, while 
those girls— O May, you know what we must 
have on our team this year is steady girls, and 
Rossa is just that.” 

“Oh, Miss Altrock, please decide about 
this girl right off!” Marietta fairly clutched 
the teacher. “Is Rossa Rhodes a good 
player!” 

“A good substitute, yes.” 

_ “No, Miss Altrock, a real player. Please 
listen.” Eliza had never wanted anything so 
much in all her life. “You know the Firs 
team is as strong as iron, and such queer 
players, too. Why, they do everything you'd 
never expect “~ could, those girls do, and 
it rattles you! was rattled last year, and 
I think my head is on pretty tight. All the 
others were rattled, too. Why, we lost the 
game by that, and we'll lose the game by that 
again this year if we don’t look out!” 

“That’s perfectly true, Eliza, but I can’t 
believe Rossa will keep cool in the game. 
She is so very, very much confused in her 
recitations, all her teachers tell me. She loses 
control of herself at once in a perfect panic.” 

“But she has brains, Miss Altrock—not in 
her head or her tongue, but in her hands and 
her feet and her whole body. She can’t think 
things, but she can do things. Why, Miss 
Altrock, she can’t analyze a sentence, but if 
a volcano were to blow this house up, she’d 
manage to pull me out of it! She can’t write 
twenty words straight in German, but if I 
fell overboard from a boat into our river, 
I’d choose her to help save my life! And I 
choose her for my team, too!’ 

Miss Altrock laughed. “Have your own 
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way, Eliza—only don’t blame me when she 
loses her head and goes all to pieces, as I 
am absolutely sure she will.” 

Eliza whirled into Rossa’s room. “ You're 
forward on the team, and if you don’t play the 
game of your life, I’lI—I’ll cut off your head!” 

Rossa actually grew pale with excitement. 
“You did it!” she cried, chokingly, and threw 
her arms round Eliza’s neck. . 

Eliza pulled herself away, but gently, with 
little pats—another new experience. 

“First, last and always—remember—keep 
your head!” ; 

“T’ll try hard to,” answered Rossa, simply. 


“There’s no place in the whole world for 
any one without brains,” Nathalie found a 
chance to whisper, as the team trotted out on 
the field the day of the great game. She had 
been saying that at intervals for a week, and 
always getting the answer from Eliza that 
came now: 

“Forward on our team!” 

“The ball never came down our end but 
twice first inning,’ Polly Crewerton, left 
guard, afterward said, in describing the game, 
“and good luck, too. Our guards couldn’t 
hold their forwards. Even ’Liza Frost was 
outplayed.” f 

“Had you a good center?” the listener 
asked. ; 

“Fair. But we had two magnificent for- 
wards on our team; they played our game 
for us.” 

Down by the school goal the battle raged, 
and by Marietta and Rossa was it fought. 
The third forward, Sarah Tallant, had begun 
in brave array, had seen her ball almost 
snatched from her hands by her big guard, 
passed like a juggler’s trick through the cen- 
ters, down to the school goal, and so into the 
basket, not once, but two separate times in 
five minutes—score four to nothing against 
the school—and had straightway lost her wits 
completely, and for the remainder of the game 
ran about in everybody’s way like a distracted 
chicken. : 

“Look at Marietta! She’s_ splendid!” 
“Good girl, May!” cried the girls. And the 
principal of the Firs, watching the tall, dark- 
haired, brilliant-eyed girl, whose every motion, 
swift, strong and accurate, was grace itself, 
exclaimed : . 

“Their second forward is really a noble- 
looking girl—I call her the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace.” 

But the star of the game was Rossa. A 
little stooped from study, pale with determina- 
tion, her hair brushed close to her head, so 
that no stray lock should impede action, her 
eyes narrow to see exactly true, she looked 
neither “noble” nor yet victorious. But she 
seemed to pluck the ball from the sky, to pull 
it up out of the ground, to hide it up her 
sleeve. ; ; 

Her guard was a tall, strong girl, amazingly 
quick, who cared little for rules—if the umpire 
was not looking. , 

But no “shouldering,” or “circling,” or 
“interference,” or tricks fair or foul could 
hurry or frighten Rossa. Resourceful, quick, 
and absolutely cool, she took all chances, she 
—- risks, and the ball stayed by the Firs’ 
goal. 
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Eliza, her hands tight clenched at her sides, 
watched the game with set lips. All the blood 
in her body pounded and throbbed in her heart. 
Yet is was not for school, the beloved, nor 
the game, the idolized, that_she suffered 
through that inning; but for Rossa, that in 
the eyes of her world, which had laughed at 
her, she might “play up, play up, and play 
the game!” : 

“Foul on the Firs! Interfering with third 
forward!” At last the umpire had noticed 
Rossa’s guard. — 

Marietta motioned to Rossa, and she took 
the ball. Sarah had been first forward, but 
who could trust her now? 

Rossa stepped to the foul line, set her feet 
well apart, studied the goal, and then the ball 
in her hand. 

“Oh, take—your—time!” “Don’t hurry!” 
“She'll never make it!” came in repressed 
voices from the Firs’ spectators, while equally 
confusing cries of “Do it, Ross!” “ Ah, put 
it in!” rose on the school side. 

“Keep still, you geese! You'd make an 
icicle hot and miss!” groaned Eliza. 

But Rossa had no intention of missing. She 
quietly dropped the ball into the basket. At 
least school was not “ whitewashed.” 

The team and the girls let Rossa alone be- 
tween innings,afraid lest they might “hoodoo” 
her with praise. Just as “time” sounded, 
Eliza caught her hand tight. 

“Put it in, honey!” 

Rossa’s mild blue eyes turned on Eliza, and 
their still depths held a kind of steady blue 
fire. “T’ll try hard.” 

The ball passed like lightning down to the 
school goal, where it stayed fifteen desperate 
minutes, while Eliza and the other guards 
fought to keep it out of the basket. Then 
somehow Eliza jerked it to Nathalie at left 
center, and Nathalie sent it in a rushing 
scramble straight into Rossa’s hands. 

“Put it in! A goal!” shrieked the girls on 
the benches. 

Rossa’s flying catch had sent her spinning 
right under the goal-post; her big guard had 
jumped in almost on top of her. The throw 
in was difficult in ordinary gymnasium prac- 
tice, impossible now. 

Yet many a great battle has been won be- 
cause somebody essayed the “impossible.” 
Rossa whirled the ball high over her head, up, 
up, straight into the air; no, it dipped, dropped, 
touched the rim of the basket, slid along the 
edge, and then slipped suddenly in. 

“Quick! Quick! Another!” The seniors 
could not keep the underclassmen quiet. 
“Only a minute!” 

“T’d like to beat you, rattling Ross that 
way!” Eliza ground her teeth. Then, “ But 
you can’t rattle my girl! No, sir! She’s an 
old soldier!” 

For as the ball, put in play again at center, 
dribbled down to her, Rossa swept down upon 
it as if her guard were only a paper doll, 
snapped it to Marietta, who caught it in a 
flying leap. Rossa sprang ahead of her, 
doubled herself up on the ball as it snapped 
‘back from Marietta, and twisting free from 


her guard, shot it high and sure into the 


oal. 
In the middle of the pandemonium which 





drowned all speech, Eliza found Nathalie’s 
face against hers. 

“* Character is above intellect,’ and the place 
for Rossa is forward on the team!” reached 
her ear in a humble whisper. 

Eliza did not stop to answer. Her eyes were 
on Rossa, who, white and tired, leaned on 
Amy Brown, and wiped the moisture from her 
face with the sleeves of her sweater. 

Eliza’s little, keen, hard face grew touch- 
ingly gentle, almost maternal. She pushed her 
way to Rossa’s side and wound her arms 
round her neck. 

“T tried hard,” said Rossa. Then she tight- 
ened her arms about Eliza, trembling a little. 
“T think I can play basket-ball.” 

Eliza drew her face down close to hers and 
kissed her, and all the world saw her do it. 
“You little old ducky, you’re just great!” 
she whispered. “I knew you could! I wanted 
to win the game—but—I—I—wanted most of 
all you to play well!” 

The girl who never “bothered” had found 
some one at last for whom, by the binding 
law of love, she must hereafter “ bother.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


—— — 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. 





BY J. L. STOCKTON, WINONA. 





I. The Superintendent’s Double Problem. 


Wa work of the superintendent usually 
presents a double problem. Not only 
is he required to deal with strictly super- 
visory (pedagogical) problems; but he must 
also be responsible for administrative (busi- 
ness) matters. This condition presents a 
real difficulty. It is the rock upon which 
the work of a large proportion of superin- 
tendents is wrecked, for there are few such 
officers who do not at some time in their 
careers awaken to the fact that the business 
aspect of the work is receiving much more 
than its due amount of time and energy. 
They find that they have drifted into the 
habit of giving their time to office work, to 
records of all kinds, to complaints from 
parents, to projected buildings, or to some- 
thing, at least, aside from the real work 
with teachers, and class-room problems of 
instruction. After the superintendent or 
principal realizes that this is his condition, 
it becomes for him a constant struggle to 
keep a proper balance between the two 
kinds of work; but more often than not 
that balance is impossible. Parents must 
be talked to, or supplies or books must be 
ordered or checked up, or assignments of 
pupils to various buildings must be made, 
changed or defended; and as such things 
force themselves upon the attention, the 
contemplated pedagogical problems—the 
real teaching and learning problems of 
teacher and pupil—are put off again and 
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again to a more convenient season which 
never arrives. 

In a large system the remedy consists in 
a separation of administrative and super- 
visory duties. That is to say, there should 
be a business manager who is ultimately 
responsible to the superintendent; but who, 
with a good deal of independence, cares for 
his one phase of the work. This would 
largely relieve the superintendent of the 
specifically business problems, and allow him 
to focus his energies primarily upon the 
pedagogy of the school. 

In small cities it is probably necessary 
to have both responsibilities, administrative 
and supervisory, vested in one person, but 
that person will need to exercise extreme 
care in order to make sure that one kind 
of work is not swallowed up in the other. 

What we wish to emphasize, therefore, as 
our first point, is that school-supervision is 
one thing, and school administration an- 
other; and that we lack a sound basis for 
effective supervision where the two are 
combined, or at least where they are inade- 
quately distinguished as separate responsi- 
bilities. 

II. The Superintendent's Tenure of Office. 

The superintendent needs to be free from 
the nightmare of a yearly election, subject 
to the possible caprices of unstable men, 
influenced by neighborhood gossip. His 
board should elect him for a term of from 
three to five years, taking the proper pre- 
cautions at the time of election to insure 
getting the right man in the right place. 
With added stability in his position, the 
superintendent will feel more enthusiasm in 
his work. He will have more hope in in- 
augurating policies which he can see a 
chance of having time to work out. While 
he will, if wise, always proceed cautiously, 
and not try to build the mountain in a day, 
he will nevertheless not find it necessary to 
be so cautious as merely to mark time in- 
stead of marching. It has been said that 
“in the United States at least, the function 
of the superintendent is becoming more and 
more that of the diplomat. Desire to hold 
his position puts him under continual pres- 
sure to inquire what he may do, rather than 
to search out what he should do. He is the 
follower of what he thinks to be the safe 
course, and invariably this is disastrous to 
progressive thinking.” 

Therefore, if provision is made for all 
necessary safeguards in electing the right 
man, his term should be such that he can 
feel some security in his position, and 
through the medium of his contract, weather, 
if necessary, a certain amount of storm 
until his policies have had a chance to prove 
themselves. 
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III. The Board as a Common Sense Check 
upon the Superintendent. 

On the other hand, we do not mean to 
imply that the superintendent should have 
his way without check. Truly he is (in 
theory at least) the pedagogical expert,— 
the trained man who is supposed to know 
what he should do, and supposed to be able 
to do it; but all specialists need to be 
checked up by the common sense of those 
for whom the work is done. One hires an 
architect to make plans for a house, and 
perhaps depends absolutely upon him for 
certain details, such as strength of ma- 
terials, etc.; but even in such matters he 
who is to be the house-owner expects that 
the architect can make the situation seem 
reasonable, and that he will be willing to 
try to do so. When it comes to such mat- 
ters as position and number of windows, 
closets, etc., to decoration and design, even 
much more initiative may be claimed by 
the owner. He wishes plans from the archi- 
tect, but he wishes to exercise upon those 
plans his own common sense, and _ his 
knowledge of his own needs. So the school 
board which represents the society main- 
taining the school, has a right to pass upon 
the plans of the superintendent. These 
plans must seem reasonable to the board, 
just as the plans of an engineer must seem 
reasonable to the municipal body having 
in charge the installation of a water system. 
The municipal body could not make the 
plans, but it can (if it will) exercise a wise 
common sense check, and the same thing is 
true of the relation of superintendent and 
board. The inconsistencies which acute men 
of affairs every day detect in the plans of 
specialists in all lines, are sufficient evi- 
dence of the situation. Of course there is 
danger that the superintendent may be over- 
restricted, but society through the board has 
a right to impress itself upon the situation, 
and if the superintendent feels that he is 
not allowed to do himself justice, he has 
always the recourse of resignation from the 
contract. He may again be compared to 
the architect who, if not satisfied to have a 
given house represent his work, may refuse 
to authorize the building of the house. It 
is not likely, however, that this condition 
would arise between a superintendent and a 
board, where the latter had been sufficiently 
impressed with a man to elect him for 2 
relatively long term. 

Given, therefore, a superintendent who 
understands and regards the distinction be- 
tween supervision and administration, who 
is assured of a reasonable term of office, 
and whose policies are adequately checked 
up by the common sense of a lay board, 
what else is necessary in order that the 
supervision may be made effective? 
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I. The superintendent’s preparation is 
important. 

We have already assumed that the super- 
intendent should be a man especially trained 
for his work. This fact should be prac- 
tically self-evident, and it is at present very 
generally conceded. But it is worth men- 
tioning because it was not so very long ago 
(and in some sections the time is even not 
yet past) when it was thought that anyone 
with a general college or university edu- 
cation was capable of pedagogical super- 
vision, whether or not he had any special 
preparation for the work. No one should 
be thought of for the position of superin- 
tendent who is not trained in the aims of 
education, in certain sections of biology, 
sociology, and psychology (together with 
their pedagogical applications), and who is 
not able to make courses of study, and in- 
telligently to judge of their application in 
general or specific teaching situations. 

All of this, however, is saying nothing 
more than that before he tries to supervise 
the pedagogy of others, the superintendent 
must himself have gained possession of a 
pedagogy of the right stamp, and must con- 
tinue to revise it in the light of daily ex- 
perience. He must have been, and must 
continue to be, a student of education in 
the best sense of that term. 

II. The method, by means of which the 
superintendent attempts to get his right 
pedagogy into right operation in the school 
room, is most important of all. 

That superintendents differ widely in 
their ideas of method is very evident. That 
there is a growing discontent with certain 
methods is shown by such quotations as the 
following from an editorial in the “ Altantic 
Educational Journal”: “It is not the busi- 
ness of supervisory officials to visit class 
rooms, assume a critical air, find as much 
fault as possible, and go away to enter in 
some mysterious volume a record of the 
teacher’s deficiencies.” This suggests more 
or less specifically the superintendent who 
sits snugly in his office and writes out 
theories of what ought to be, sends copies 
of these theories to his teachers, and then 
goes around occasionally to see how well his 
plans are being carried out, to make sug- 
gestions as to details where failure has oc- 
curred, and finally to rate teachers accord- 
ing to their ability to follow directions. 

But, quoting from an essay of Swift’s, 
“Human nature is too flexible to be ade- 
quately treated by mimeographed prescrip- 
tions.” The superintendent may have the 
right theory of what “ ought to be,” but he 
must also plunge into the midst of things 
“as they really are” in the guise of his 
own particular problem. Then in the light 
of the two points of view, he may begin the 





task of narrowing the gap between the real 
and the ideal. But he can not do it suc- 
cessfully through direct imposition of his 
ideas,—through the planning of specific pro- 
cedures which teachers must follow. On the 
contrary his method should be that of the 
development of the individual teacher, 
through sympathetic co-operation. This im- 
plies on the part of the superintendent a 
willingness, and an ability, to enter into close 
personal relations with each teacher. He 
should know her strength and her weakness, 
and should try to help by increasing the 
former and eliminating the latter; but he 
should begin with the strength and not with 
the weakness. He should find some good in 
the poorest, foster that, and then, using as 
a motive power the encouragement and en- 
thusiasm thus engendered, he is prepared 
gradually to attack difficulties arising from 
inability or inactivity on the part of the 
teacher. On the contrary, if the teacher is 
cast down and discouraged at the start by 
severe adverse criticism there is little hope 
that she will have the reserve force to rise 
above it. 

So the superintendent should work with 
his teachers, and not apart from them. The 
work should be done together. The super- 
intendent should sometimes go to a teacher’s 
room to teach, as well as to go there to see 
her teach. If there is a program of study 
or recitation, or a list of supplementary 
reading to be made out, he will, if wise, take 
his teachers into his confidence, and be 
ready to receive valid opinions either for or 
against his own particular ideas. In fact 
he will consult with his teachers, either as 
a body or as individuals, upon all subjects 
vital to the school work, not only because 
they will be more in sympathy with the 
resulting policy, but also because the famili- 
arity gained through seeing and helping the 
plan to grow, will make it possible for the 
teachers to be infinitely more intelligent in 
putting in into operation. If it is argued 
that teachers are not capable enough to en- 
able such a plan to be feasible, a very 
reasonable reply might be that this plan 
develops capable teachers out of incapables, 
while the imposition of a specific brand of 
pedagogy and its routine does the reverse. 

And yet a superintendent might think he 
had fulfilled all of the requirements thus far 
mentioned, and still entirely miss the most 
vital thing (already implied, but not spe- 
cifically stated) ; viz., that besides being upon 
the personal, co-operative, pedagogical basis, 
his work must deal largely with principles 
instead of with detail. In detail right peda- 
gogy is flexible as human nature is flexible. 
Hence the bulk of supervision should deal 
with the broad underlying principles of 
aims, materials, and methods of education, 
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and let the teacher’s growing sense of these 
gradually correct the smaller errors, but 
at the same time, let her do it in her own 
way. The superintendent might perhaps be 
regarded as the wielder of a lens which 
brings to a focus (to the exercise of a 
common policy or ideal) all of the rays 
represented by a given corps of teachers 
(himself included) ; but the result of such 
focusing should still leave it possible to 
recognize the individuality of the rays both 
before and after, and also in the result. 
Thus a group of teachers becomes a unity 
and yet remains a diversity. Thus is set 
up a beacon of hope for the individual 
teacher, and an inexhaustible impetus to 
her effort. In this relation of “give and 
take,” where if any demand at all is made 
it is a demand for results rather than for 
specific procedures, she may be directed and 
trained, but she may still be natural and 
not artificial in what she does; and in a 
sense work out her own salvation and that 
of her pupils. The relief from the tyranny 
of petty rules enables her to assume the 
close personal, human relation toward her 
charges, instead of the colder analytical one. 
She has assimilated her pedagogy as prin- 
ciples, the strength of it is hers, but its 
trammels are discarded. The superintend- 
ent who can get such a result has a supreme 
right to be happy. If he cannot approxi- 
mate this result he is to a certain extent a 
failure, but it needs to be said that if, in 
the long run, there are found certain indi- 
vidual teachers who are unable to come into 
the focus,—into line with the operation of 
the superintendent’s general policy,—the 
only remedy for such a situation seems to 
be the elimination of such teachers from 
the corps. 

But you ask, “In how large a system is 
it possible for the superintendent to have 
the suggested intimate relation to the indi- 
vidual teacher,—to be her personal friend 
and co-worker?” We must at once admit 
that to some extent we have been describ- 
ing an ideal situation,—a situation impos- 
sible as regards many school systems. But 
the goal outlined is a perfectly feasible one 
for a small school of twenty-five or pos- 
sibly fifty teachers. It can also be main- 
tained (more or less at second hand) in a 
very considerable degree, for a much larger 
number, if the superintendent learns to 
work intelligently by means of assistants 
such as principals and other superviso 
officers, through whose work he gains muc 
of the familiarity and co-operation which, 
because of the numbers involved, he can- 
not attain by personal contact. But as the 
numbers continue to increase, the possible 
familiarity decreases, as does also the per- 
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sonal (although not necessarily the real) 
co-operation, until in a large city the super- 
intendent may come to have a very vague 
personal relation to histeachers. But, never- 
theless, some supervisory official should 
have the close relation which has been de- 
scribed, and the superintendent must see to 
it that it is so, and that through such per- 
sons he retains what intimacy he can. 

In such a case (and perhaps even where 
the more directly personal relation can be 
maintained also) it may be well for the 
superintendent to call for certain reports, 
dealing with results only, which he verifies 
by tests sent out from the office. The 
teacher’s estimate of what she has accom- 
plished (verified or disproved by the test) 
is very valuable to the superintendent, both 
in making his judgment of a teacher, and 
of the general success of a system. If the 
course is very elastic these reports may be 
necessary as often as twice a month, but 
there will be need for a less number if the 
course is relatively fixed. In this connec- 
tion it might be well if there were a record 
to accompany each class as it passes from 
teacher to teacher, in which record each 
teacher could set down from time to time 
her impressions of the class as a whole, of 
some special individuals, and in general, the 
results which she feels that she has accom- 
plished. In the absence of time to keep 
complete records of individual pupils, such 
a class record would prove next in order of 
value. Each new teacher could make much 
use of it as the years passed, and there 
might be accumulated in it many valuable 
pedagogical data of a certain sort. In gen- 
eral, however, reports and clerical work 
should be reduced to a minimum,—should 
be verbal wherever possible, and the energy 
of the teacher set free for other purposes. 
If the superintendent is as familiar as he 
should be with the work of each teacher 
(either personally or through his agents) 
he will need few teachers’ reports to sup- 
plement his knowledge. 

Reviewing briefly the points of this dis- 
cussion we would say that effective super- 
vision consists in (1) a separation of the 
problems of administration from those of 
supervision, either by assigning them to 
another individual, or by confining them to 
their proper place in the work of a single 
individual; (2) in giving to the superintend- 
ent an adequate tenure of office; (3) in 
having the work of the superintendent 
checked up by the common sense of a lay 
board; (4) in requiring that the superin- 
tendent possess right pedagogical ideas 
which he gets into the school room through 
sympathetic co-operative development of the 
individual teacher —Education. 
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WE need. leaders rather than money-mak- 

ers. A writer says: “It is far easier 
to turn out of our colleges mechanical ex- 
perts than it is to create men who are 
thoughtful men who know themselves and 
the world. The value of the modern man 
to society does not depend upon his ability 
to do always the same thing that everybody 
else is doing. College men should be fitted 
to make public sentiment as well as to fol- 
low it. The educated leader should be in 
advance of his period. Independence born 
of thoughtfulness and self-control should 
mark his thought and decision. The world 
looks to him for assistance in vigorously re- 
sisting those deteriorating influences which 
would commercialize intellect, coarsen ideas 
and dilute true culture. His hours of in- 
sight and vision in the world of art, ideas, 
letters and moral discipline should assist 
him to will aright when high vision is 
blurred by the duties of the common day. 
His clearer conception of highest truth 
should lead him to hope when other men 
despair. Our colleges should train men 
who will be ‘trumpets that sing to battle’ 
against all complacency, indifference and 
social wrong.” 


Duriné the present school year death has 
removed two of the ex-superintendents of 
Chester County. While the State Educa- 
tional Association was in session at Harris- 
burg in Christmas week, Supt. W. W. 
Woodruff, who served from 1860 to 1869, 
died at the age of 88 years. A memorial 
of his life and services appears in a subse- 
quent number of The School Journal. May 
22d another veteran, Supt. Jacob W. Har- 
very, who served from February, 1877, to 
1887, died at the age of 87 years. But two 
of the eight superintendents of the county 
survive, George L. Maris, serving from 
1869 to 1872, and Frank P. Bye, 1896 to 
1899. Supt. Harvey got his inspiration for 
teaching from Jonathan Ganse, who also 
taught Bayard Taylor, J. P. Wickersham 
and other men of note at his Unionville 
Academy. In 1855 he taught the Kennett 
Square High School, in 1857 he took the 
Fairville Institute for ten years, when he 
bought the Unionville Academy. In 1887 
State Supt. Wickersham appointed him to 





the vacancy caused by the death of Supt. 
Hiram F. Pierce. On his 86th birthday 
Mr. Harvey was visited by Supt. Wood- 
ruff, Supt. Geo. W. Moore and Dr. George 
M. Philips. They all went to the old acad- 
emy nearby, now the East Marlborough 
High School, and each of them made a 
talk to the pupils. It was an interesting 
occasion, but Mr. Harvey thought his three 
friends did him honor overmuch. 


Unper the direction of Supt. F. W. Rob- 
bins, of Lebanon, vacant lots in and about 
that city were transformed into gardens 
during the summer months through the aid 
of school boys. Suitable lots were selected, 
a competent supervisor appointed to have 
charge of the work and the parents of the 
boys were requested to codperate with the 
board in having the children attend regu- 
larly to their gardening as directed by the 
supervisor. Before the children were en- 
rolled they secured the consent of their 
parents. 


THE board of education of Bristol, Con- 
necticut, has passed a rule permitting high 
school pupils to substitute music, either in- 
strumental, vocal or theoretical, for a high 
school study. Inorder to do this they must 
do a specified amount of work under a 
teacher approved by the board of education 
and reports must be made by the music 
teacher and the parents in regard to prog- 
ress and practice. The superintendent re- 
ports good results from this plan. 


A BULLETIN, entitled “ Vocational Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania,” has been prepared 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 
It sets forth the principles and policies 
underlying this type of education as applied 
to Pennsylvania schools. This general bul- 
letin is to be followed by special bulletins 
giving the standards and requirements gov- 
erning the various vocational schools and 
departments desiring to qualify for State 
aid. Copies of these bulletins will be sent 
to parties desiring them as soon as they are 
received from the State printer. School 
districts contemplating the establishment of 
industrial, agricultural or household arts 
schools or departments should secure a con- 
ference with Prof. M. B. King, expert as- 
sistant in industrial education, or Prof. L. 
H. Dennis, expert assistant in agricultural 
education, both of the State School De- 
partment at Harrisburg. 
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“THERE are no difficulties in the South 
that white men and black men, working 
together, can not settle,” said Booker T. 
Washington recently. “There is enough 
of wisdom, patience, Christianity, and com- 
mon sense in the South to solve all the so- 
called race problems.” In his trip through 
Virginia Dr. Washington urged the negroes 
everywhere “to grasp the fundamental 
things of life; to get some land; build a 
good home; start a bank account; become 
reliable and progressive in labor; remain 
in the South on the land; keep out of 
Northern cities; economize time and money ; 
draw the line hard and tight against loaf- 
ers, gamblers, and drunkards; and get an 
education which fits for service.” 


To control cigarette smoking and to cen- 
sor moving-picture shows are the two ob- 
jects of a codperative plan formed by the 
Parent-Teacher Circle and the Civic Club 
in Lock Haven. 


THE Ohio University announces a “ quar- 
tet of new forces” in the State Normal 
College. The rural school and the agri- 
culture are two of the forces upon which 
special emphasis is laid, since they repre- 
sent a definite step in remedying the urgent 
problem of rural-school facilities. 


A LITTLE girl who has just begun to at- 
tend school recently brought home a 
pumpkin-seed, and told her mother that the 
teacher said that although the seed was 
white the pumpkin would be yellow. “ And 
what will the color of the vines be?” asked 
the mother. The little girl replied that the 
teacher had not taught her that. “ But,” 
said her mother, “ you know, dear, for we 
have pumpkin-vines in our garden.” “Of 
course I do, but we ain’t expected to know 
anything until we are taught.” 


Tuts is President David Starr Jordan’s 
advice to boys: Your first duty in life is 
toward your afterself. So live that your 
afterseli—the man you ought to be—may 
in his time be possible and actual. Far 
away in the years he is waiting his turn. 
His body, his brain, his soul, are in your 
boyish hands. He cannot help himself. 
What will you leave for him? Will it be 
a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a 
mind trained to think and act, a nervous 
system true as a dial in its response to 
the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let 
him come as a man among men in his 
time? Or will you throw away his inheri- 
tance before he has had the chance to 
touch it? Will you turn over to him a 
brain distorted, a mind diseased? A will 
untrained to action? A spinal cord grown 
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through and through with devil grass of 
that vile harvest we call wild oats? Will 
you let him come, taking your place, gain- 
ing through your experiences, hallowed 
through your joys; building on them his 
own? Or will you fling his hope away, 
decreeing wanton-like that the man you 
might have been shall never be? This is 
your problem in life; the problem of more 
importance to you than any or all others. 
How will you meet it, as a man or as a 
fool? When you answer this, we shall 
know what use the world can make of you. 


THE last word in hot weather “don’ts” 
has been issued in brief form by Dr. Carl 
Alsberg, who succeeded Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley as chief of the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry. Dr. Alsberg, it developed, 
would abolish the thermometer because of 
its dispiriting influence on the minds of per- 
spiring men and women. Here are his 
“don’ts” ; “Don’t eat to excess; don’t 
wear too many clothes; don’t drink ice cold 
beverages; don’t look at the thermometer 
and keep thinking how hot it is.” Iced 
drinks are one of Dr. Alsberg’s abomina- 
tions. He says they not only disorder the 
stomach, but they also interfere with diges- 
tion. The secret of keeping cool in the dog 
days, according to Dr. Alsberg, lies largely 
in temperate eating, taking just enough sus- 
tenance to keep. off the pangs of hunger. 
“But,” says the doctor, “above all things 
keep your eyes from the thermometer.” 


MINISTERS and social workers in Phila- 
delphia report a marked change for the 
better in the behavior of children in certain 
neighborhoods where the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools have been in session during 
the last few summers. Boys who formerly 
threw stones at the tents are now enrolled 
as pupils. Bible stories, patriotic songs, 
and light forms of manual training com- 
prise the principal features of the curricu- 
lum in more than 75 vacation schools in 
congested sections of the city. The five- 
minute “habit talk” each day is having a 
marked effect. 


A Brick house was sent by parcel post 
to Chicago. Brick dealers throughout the 
country were requested to send a brick by 
parcel post to Chicago to be used in build- 
ing a brick house at the Coliseum during 
the Clay Products Exposition. It was ex- 
pected that 25,000 brick would be received 
in this way. A record was kept of each 
brick from the time it was mailed until it 
was delivered in Chicago. All the bricks 
were supposed to be mailed at nearly the 
same time. 
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Tue school directors of Dubois have un- 
der advisement a new salary schedule pre- 
pared by Supt. W. R. Straughn, based on 
preparation, adequate experience to allow 
for maturity of teaching ideals, and on 
efficiency. Great length of service has 
nothing to do with the salary question. 
The test of efficiency is the average of the 
estimate of the principals and of the super- 
intendent. 


THE second annual spring meeting of 
the Head Mistresses’ Association was held 
at the Cambridge School for Girls. The 
meeting was presided over by Miss Agnes 
Irwin, former dean of Radcliffe College 
and president of the association. The after- 
noon session was an open meeting, and was 
addressed by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University. He 
spoke briefly of his travels in China and 
Japan and of the obvious comparisons which 
one travelling for the first time in the 
Orient must draw between Oriental and 
European methods of education. The lack 
there of those forces of civilization which 
are European and not Oriental was made 
apparent by Doctor Eliot, who dwelt 
forcibly and at length upon the inductive 
method as the final educational method to 
which we must turn for successful results. 
“ That,” he argued, “ was the method which 
taught the boy or girl to see straight, hear 
straight, handle things accurately, arrive at 
tangible results, and which produced men 
who have learned to think beyond present 
knowledge to new knowledge.” In order to 
give the student the wise and proper begin- 
ning he pleaded for more time in the 
mastering of concrete things, more realiza- 
tion of the importance of memory study— 
indeed, the committing to memory of fine 
pieces of poetry and prose, he declared, 
is quite indispensable to the proper study 
of English. 


_— 





REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 





HE Chapters on Roman Catholic 
Schools, Typical Health-Teaching 
Agencies of the United States, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations are special features 
of the annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education just issued. In 
addition to these the report contains sub- 
stantial chapters on the following subjects: 
General survey of the year; educational 
legislation during 1912; higher education; 
city-school systems; rural education; re- 
cent movements in negro education; a re- 
view of agricultural education; progress 
in vocational education; library develop- 





ment; education in Alaska, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and other dependen- 
cies; Indian education; educational activ- 
ities in Canada, Latin-America, Great 
Britain, Northern Europe, France, and 
Switzerland, Germany, Southern Europe 
and Russia; together with a general view 
of conditions in Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

In his introduction to the report the 
Commissioner discusses the wide discrep- 
ancy between the increase in the number of 
children of school age and the actual en- 
rollment; an apparent reduction in teachers’ 
salaries during the year; the remarkable in- 
crease in high schools and high-school en- 
rollment throughout the country; the de- 
crease in professional schools, due to the 
enforcement of higher standards; lack of 
preparation of teachers, which Dr. Clax- 
ton characterizes as “one of the greatest 
evils of our school systems;” the shortness 
of the school term in the United States as 
compared with other civilized nations; and 
the abnormally large percentage of illiter- 
acy in the rural districts. In noting signs 
of real advancement during the year, Dr. 
Claxton lays special emphasis upon the 
growing realization of the unity of all edu- 
cational effort. “That education, however 
differentiated and complex, is One Thing, 
Not Many, seems to be better understood 
than it has been for many years,” he de- 
clares. “This is probably the most im- 
portant symptom of all.” 

Vocational education occupies a promi- 
nent place in several chapters of the 
report. The progress of the year, the 
clash of opinions that has developed 
over certain phases of industrial train- 
ing, mew vocational experiments in 
many cities and States, new legislation on 
the subject—these and other matters are 
impartially recorded. Current criticism of 
the public school is summarized and dis- 
cussed in the report, and the point is made 
that most of this criticism is bearing fruit 
in actual constructive programs, several of 
which are given. School inquiries are con- 
sidered pro and con, particularly in the 
chapter on city-school systems. Agricul- 
tural education and the rural advance are 
treated interestingly and in detail in several 
important chapters. The foreign field is 
covered with unusual comprehensiveness 
and breadth of view. The chapter on 
higher education contains interesting dis- 
cussions of the attempt to combine higher 
institutions insome of the States, “ standard 
colleges and junior colleges,” training for 
journalism, and other live issues of the 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools. 

These represent but a few of the subjects 
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treated in the 700 pages of the first vol- 
ume of the Commissioner’s annual report. 
Unlike some Government documents, this 
report has been edited with the idea that 
the information in it is to be read by the 
general public, or that very large part of 
the general public which is interested in 
education. Special efforts have been made 
to have the material concise and readable 
as well as accurate. It is also carefully 
indexed. Both volume one and volume two 
(statistics) are available for free distribu- 
tion. For those who do not need the large 
volumes, reprints of the separate chapters 
are available. 


— 
——— 





ZEPHANIAH HOPPER. 





HE oldest teacher in continuous service 
in this country and probably in the 
world, Prof. Zephaniah Hopper, of the 
Philadelphia Central High School, died 
July 2oth. He had been seriously ill for 
two weeks, and in poor health since the 
graduation exercises of the Central High 
School at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
June 19. “The Grand Old Man of Phila- 
delphia’s Schools,” as he was commonly 
called, lacked but a few weeks of his 89th 
birthday. This would have fallen upon 
September 19, and would have been ob- 
served, as his birthdays have been observed 
for several years, at the High School. 

He taught more than 25,000 boys in his 
59 years of service in the Central High 
School. In 12 years spent in elementary 
work, he taught thousands more. Many 
distinguished men known in virtually every 
known profession, sat under his instruc- 
tion. So far as is known he was the last 
survivor of the first class to graduate from 
the Central High School in 1848. 

From his alma mater he held the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. In his earliest days as teacher at the 
High School, his subject was English; in 
1854 he became professor of mathematics. 
This chair he held for fifty-nine years up 
to the time of his death. Outside his class- 
room he was an active and distinguished 
botanist, and had collected thousands of 
specimens. To his tramps in search of rare 
specimens he attributed the remarkable 
health he enjoyed until a month ago. 

During twenty-eight years of his High 
School professorship he also taught in the 
Artisans’ Night School. It has been said 
that his record would reach nearly a cen- 
tury of actual teaching days. Up to the 
beginning of the illness that caused his 
death he had scarcely known a day other 
than those of perfect health. In his entire 
educational career he is said to have had 
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but seventeen absences from the classroom, 

Professor Hopper’s father, who was born 
in Durham County, England, shortly after 
the War of the Revolution, emigrated to 
Philadelphia, and Zephaniah Hopper was 
born in that city September 19, 1824. He 
entered the Central High School in 18309, 
one year after the school opened. He forged 
ahead of his classmates, and graduated 
with the first class to leave the historic 
institution. He began his teaching career 
at once. 

In fact, he had begun it during his 
scholastic days, for Alexander Dallas 
Bache, the great-grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin, then principal of the Central 
High School, later superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, and the fore- 
most scientist of his day, had realized the 
possibilities of young Hopper as a future 
great educator; had encouraged his enter- 
ing the teaching profession, and during the 
young man’s senior year had allowed him 
to substitute for two hours each week be- 
sides placing him at the head of the mono- 
torial system then in operation in the school. 

Upon his graduation he began teaching 
in the elementary schools. From 1842 to 
1844 he was connected with the Marshall 
School in Frankford. Every morning and 
every night young Hopper walked, for there 
were no street cars in those days, from his 
home at Broad and Locust streets to Frank- 
ford and back. It was seven miles each 
way. This was in the days when Tyler 
sat in the White House; the firing upon 
Fort Sumter was nineteen years in the 
future. 

After brief service in the school of the 
Northern Liberties, young Hopper became 
principal of the Jefferson Grammar School 
at Fifth and Poplar streets. He held this 
position for ten years, from 1844 to 1854. 
His degree as Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon him in 1850. In 1854 he was 
appointed professor of English in the High 
School; he was soon transferred to the 
chair of mathematics which he held until 
his death. He taught from 1869 to 1897 in 
the Artisans’ Night School, now the Even- 
ing School; he was the principal of this 
from 1877 to 1897. He twice served as 
acting principal of the Central High School 
from 1887 to 1888 and from 1893 to 1894, 
when there were vacancies in the office. 
He would never allow his name to be used 
as a candidate for the presidency or super- 
intendency of the school. He loved boys 
and the teaching of them, and often said 
that he was happiest when in the classroom. 

One of his most remarkable attributes 
was his unfailing memory for names and 
faces. He saw ex-Senator Charles E. Man- 
derson, of Nebraska, in an elevator at the 
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University Club in 1902—and he hadn’t 
seen Manderson for forty-five years, since 
the Nebraska Senator sat under him. 
“Hello, Manderson,” he said, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “I’m glad to see you.” 
And the venerable professor shook hands 
as though Manderson’s Central High School 
days were only just over. 

Professor Hopper leaves six grandchil- 
dren, five great-grandchildren and a son, 
Edmund C. Hopper, with whom he lived. 
Only recently he said: “I love my work, 
and it loves me. I am not going to quit 
until I am turned out or I turn myself out 
because of incapacity, or the Great Call 
comes.” 


stile 
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LESSONS IN FARMING. 








HE Bloomsburg State Normal School 
has just turned out a class of grad- 
uates who are well grounded in the rudi- 
ments of farming, thus putting into prac- 
tice the idea that agriculture should be 
taught in normal schools. 

Practical work in school agriculture has 
been done at the school this spring by the 
graduating class, the first which has ever 
taken up the subject in the institution. 
The students, the greater part of whom are 
girls, are sent into the fields under the 
supervision of the corps of instruction of 
the Biological Department and actually 
prepare the ground for and raise crops of 
their own selection. They were allowed to 
choose the crops which they would raise, 
and their selections range from corn, wheat, 
oats, rye barley and sunflowers usually 
raised here to other crops not usually at- 
tempted by the farmers of the vicinity. 
One student has been managing several 
hives of bees successfully. The bulletins 
issued by the State and national depart- 
ments of agriculture are used by students, 
many of whom are required to send for 
copies for their own use, as well as making 
use of the extensive supply included in the 
scientific library of the department. 

A plot 20 by 30 feet is allotted to each 
student, and a careful record of expense 
is kept. When the crops have matured, 
they will be sold and each student is ex- 
pected to be able to show a profit from his 
ground. 

The field work has been preceded by 
study in the laboratory, and from text 
books on agriculture by the foremost 
writers on the subject, while each student 
is also required to do reading apart from 
the text along any agricultural line that is 
of special interest to him. 

During the first part of the course micro- 
scopic study of plants and animals of im- 
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portance to the farmer was taken up, sup- 
plementing much work of this kind that 
had been done in the zoological and botan- 
ical courses to precede the study of agricul- 
ture in the new four years’ normal course. 
The practical side of the work of the sci- 
entific farmer has been emphasized espe- 
cially during the latter part of the course. 
Numerous field trips for the study of vari- 
ous phases of the farmer’s work have been 
taken, and especial attention has been paid 
to the chestnut tree blight. This pest has 
seen studied in the field and in the labora- 
tory, in addition to which an expert from 
the Blight Commission was secured some 
time ago to deliver a lecture on the subject. 

The stock on an adjoining stock farm 
was made the subject of an afternoon’s 
work for the entire class not long ago. 

The construction of the plan of a farm 
on the ground owned by the school was an 
important feature of the class work. These 
were criticised by instructors and were then 
remodeled by the students. 

Field work in grafting was another de- 
cidedly practical feature of the work. The 
students prepared their own grafting wax, 
calculating the proportions from formule 
furnished by the department, and then went 
into the field to make their own grafts, 

The plans of the biological department 
provide for a still more extended and more 
practical course for next year. The next 
class will continue the work of this year, 
harvesting their crops and carrying on the 
work of the school “farm” just as it was 
left off by the graduates. In order that 
more field work may be given it is planned 
to extend the agricultural course over the 


entire year. 
od 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 





CHILDREN in 150 or more American cities 
continued going to school during the sum- 
mer months this year, according to infor- 
mation received at the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. Mr. C. A. Perry, in a 
publication issued by the Russel Sage Foun- 
dation, finds that 141 municipalities re- 
ported vacation schools in one or more 
buildings in 1912, and there will undoubt- 
edly be more this year. 

Starting originally as a humanitarian 
movement to keep children off the city 
streets, the vacation schools have become 
an important part of the school system, 
with an excellent influence in the demand 
for the all-year school. The steady devel- 
opment from 56 cities in 1909 to I4I in 
1912 indicates that vacation schools repre- 
sent a genuine educational demand, and 
that they are not a mere fad. Some of the 
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schools keep open as long as ten weeks, but 
six weeks is the usual term. In most cities 
the session is five days a week, though 
eleven cities report sessions of six days. 
The school authorities have generally pro- 
vided the funds for the work, but they have 
sometimes been aided by tuition fees or 
private contributions. Appropriations for 
vacation school work in I912 were more 
than $300,000. 

The vacation schools have been dis- 
tinctly successful in most of the instances 
reported to the Bureau of Education. In 
Newark, N. J., where the vacation school 
idea is oldest, Supt. Poland placed two ele- 
mentary schools upon an all-year basis in 
June, 1912. Some of the advantages claimed 
for the vacation schools are: they have in- 
terested pupils who have not been interested 
in the work of the regular term; they are 
useful in giving deficient pupils a chance 
to make up lost ground; they have proved 
to be generally beneficial to the health of 
teachers and pupils; and they have given 
teachers who have taught in them a clearer 
— into the real needs of school chil- 

ren. 

The Superintendent of Schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writing of industrial: schools in 
this city, says: ‘There are industrial schools 
in Cleveland, no two of which can be said 
to be exactly alike. These seem to be jus- 
tifying their existence. Boys and girls who 
have become discouraged because they were 
three or four years behind their proper 
grades have, in many instances, been en- 
couraged by training along industrial lines 
to take a new interest in their academic 
studies. In a number of cases pupils have 
gone from these schools to high school and 
are doing creditable work. In our two 
technical high schools there is a variety 
of work offered. The courses in domestic 
science and art and applied art all lead to 
efficiency. By this I mean, the ability to 
earn a living. The same is true of the 
shop work and the printing department. 
We are establishing something which seems 
to be rather unique at our West Technical 
High School in the way of an agricultural 
department. The keen and rapidly grow- 
ing interest on the part of the urban popu- 
lation to get back to the land where each 
may be able to earn an independent living 
seems to justify this department. Many of 
our teachers are taking courses in agricul- 
ture; some because they are interested in 
horticulture and agriculture on their own 
account and others because they see through 
this study the best possible way of learning 
to teach nature-study successfully. In this 
school we have established a restaurant as 
a part of the domestic science department. 
‘This department is self-supporting, and 
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affords pupils an opportunity to study cook- 
ery in a practical way.” 

Rutland, Vermont, has had for ten years 
a summer school for pupils who fail of 
promotion in the regular classes. Eighty 
per cent. of the pupils have made up defi- 
ciencies and been promoted, and nearly all 
those promoted have continued to make 
good during the year that followed. 


‘ities 
ce 


CITY CONVENIENCES. 








OW a small one-teacher school in the 
country may have all the conveni- 
ences popularly supposed to be the exclusive 
privilege of the city is demonstrated in the 
model rural school at Kirksville, Missouri, 
according to H. W. Foght, specialist in 
rural education for the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. Indoor toilets and 
shower baths, drinking fountains, and a 
modern heating plant, are shown to be 
possible in the country school, however re- 
mote from the city. Furthermore, the cost 
is said to be within the means of a com- 
paratively small community. 

The Kirksville school is conspicuous for 
its utilization of every available inch of 
space. It is only a one-story building, 
slightly wider than the typical Missouri 
country school, but the attic and basement 
are both put to valuable use. The attic is 
employed for manual training and domestic 
science, and there is an excellent herbarium. 
The basement contains the heating plant, 
a combination of hot water and hot air, 
described as very economical in use; the 
fuel room; a bulb room for the outdoor 
garden; and a dark room for developing 
photographs. 

The machinery of the school plant con- 
sists of an ordinary pneumatic pressure 
tank, operated by a gasoline engine. A 
septic-tank sewer system is maintained at 
small expense. The main floor of the 
building, besides containing the classroom 
proper, has a smali community library, 
separate from the school library, emphasiz- 
ing the purpose of the rural school as a 
community center. The classroom itself 
occupies most of the floor. The desks and 
seats in it are both adjustable and movable, 
with individual platforms; and when all are 
removed to one side, as many as 200 people 
can be accommodated, thus making it possi- 
ble to use the room for community gather- 
ings. The stereopticon in the wall of the 
class-room emphasizes still further the fact 
that this school is built for general com- 
munity use as well as for ordinary school 
purposes. 

Every effort has been made to have the 
model rural school at Kirksville approxi- 
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mate actual rural conditions. Although 
located on the campus at the Kirksville 
Normal School, it is detached from the 
other buildings. The pupils are real rural 
material. Every morning a transportation 
wagon brings in 34 country children from 
a distance of five miles. No town children 
are allowed to attend, because it is distinctly 
a rural school. An expert rural teacher— 
of course, there is a teacher—is in charge 
and the school she conducts is an observa- 
tion school. Candidates for rural-school 
certificates attend it at least once a day and 
observe her work, and after two years of 
training in the normal school they receive 
practice work in the school. 

‘Teachers who have gone out from ex- 
perience in this model rural school are 
500 per cent. better teachers,” says Mr. 
Foght. But the best indication of the 
value of such a school is the way its leading 
features have been copied. In the country 
about Kirksville many similar schools have 
been built. They do not always copy all 
the details, but the attic arrangement and 
the sanitary equipment are generally dupli- 
cated. Buildings modeled on the Kirksville 


school have been erected in Mississippi 
Nebraska.” 9 


iti 


AFTERMATH OF REUNION. 








Shee aftermath of the reunion of Blue 
and Gray is the best of good feeling. 
Hundreds of telegrams and letters have 
been received by Governor Tener from 
men in all parts of the country, congratu- 
lating the Commonwealth on the success of 
the Gettysburg celebration and thanking 
him for his personal part in the semi- 
centennial. Many of the letters were writ- 
ten by men of prominence, and several 
hundred have come from the veterans in 
whose honor the event was arranged. Some 
of the veterans are profuse in their con- 
gratulations and thanks, saying they had 
never again expected to see the old battle- 
field. One of the most interesting commu- 
nications came from Governor William 
Hodges Mann, of Virginia. It reads: 

“Dear Governor: Please permit me to 
express my appreciation of the many cour- 
tesies shown to me and my staff during my 
recent visit to Gettysburg. Everything pos- 
sible was done for our comfort, and for 
the comfort of the 3489 Confederate Vet- 
erans from Virginia, and the trip was very 
delightful to all of us. 

“The great State of Pennsylvania is to 
be congratulated that, through her Gover- 
nor and his official aides, she initiated and 
most successfully carried through a move- 
ment which will be felt in every part of 





our country, which makes for peace and 
good feeling, and will do much to cement 
into a united citizenship people from every 
section. No better place could have been 
selected, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great battle was a fitting time for the sol- 
diers of both armies to get together and 
talk over a struggle which if it did not 
raise the standard of manhood attained a 
standard as high as ever made before. I 
am glad to say that the pleasure and effect 
of the Gettysburg celebration were greatly 
increased by the manner in which you and 
the officers under your direction discharged 
the responsible and delicate duties of host 
to such a multitude. 

“On behalf of myself and staff, and, above 
all, on behalf of the Confederate Veterans 
so handsomely entertained, I send most sin- 
cere thanks. Yours most truly.” 

Gen. Bennett H. Young, commander-in- 
chief, United Confederate Veterans, writes: 

“Confederate Veterans to the Veterans 
of the Union Army who fought them 50 
years ago, Greeting: During these anni- 
versary days of the battle of Gettysburg we 
have been the guests of the State of Penn- 
sylvania in hospitality that surpasses all 
records in history. For this fraternal pa- 
triotic service we are sincerely grateful. 
The State that has been so unstinted in 
honoring its heroic dead of every battlefield 
where its citizen soldiers suffered privation 
and death, and that has so regally enter- 
tained the veteran soldiers of all the States 
in this great Union, deserves lasting grati- 
tude of the people, and we of the South 
who fought under the other flag feel im- 
pelled to express formally the sentiment of 
our indebtedness and that of those we 
represent. 

“We also desire to make record, although 
no language can adequately convey the sen- 
timent we entertain, of profound gratitude, 
without stint, to the rank and file of men 
from all the States here represented who 
risked their lives that the Union be per- 
petuated. In this universal evidence we 
express surprise beyond anything that oc- 
curred during the past half century and we 
can but feel that you have in fact through 
all these years been the true men that you 
demonstrated you were in battle.” 

South Carolina, quick to war in ’61, was 
just as quick to fraternize in 1913, as the 
following letter testifies. It is from the 
South Carolina Confederate Veterans’ 
Committee, and reads: 

“On behalf of the veterans from South 
Carolina who enjoyed the magnificent hos- 
pitality of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, we desire to express to you and 
through you to your fellow citizens their 
and our most hearty thanks for the sincere, 
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liberal and lavish entertainment showered 
upon us. 

“Far more than all the substantial bene- 
fits conferred upon us, we all appreciated 
and were most deeply impressed by the 
patriotic spirit with which the “Boys in 
Gray” were, in peace and good will, wel- 
comed to your State. You and your people 
have done much to wipe out the sad ani- 
mosities of the past. May the splendid 
example set stimulate the people of our 
whole country to work together, in unity 
and peace, for the welfare, progress and 
happiness of this, the greatest Republic 
the sun ever shone upon. 

“Your personal part in the celebration 
won you to us. As it was a privilege for 
us to participate in this, perhaps one of 
the greatest events in the history of our 
country, so it must ever be an unbounded 
satisfaction to you to have contributed so 
largely to its success. We are sure that 
this could only have been done if Pennsyl- 
vania had, as she has, a patriotic, broad- 
minded, astute son as her Governor. Al- 
low us to thank you for your personal share 
in distributing the generous hospitality of 
your State.” 


<< 
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MRS. YOUNG OF CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Etta Fiace Youne will retain her 
position as Superintendent of Schools of 
Chicago, whatever may be the temporary 
opposition to her. Rarely has a public offi- 
cial received so many and so hearty tributes, 
and rarely has there been such an impera- 
tive demand for the retention of an official 
in office. The resignation, as a test of 
popular feeling in regard to her usefulness, 
was a tremendous success, though it was 
not tendered for that purpose, but was an 
act of entire sincerity. Incidentally her 
retention in office will be a defeat of trade 
tyranny, but more particularly a rebuke to 
blind, grasping politics, that curse of the 
schools in so many localities. Mrs. Young 
is sixty-eight years old. She has been a 
school teacher since 1862, has been presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, was 
president of the National Educational As- 
sociation in 1910-11, and is one of the most 
prominent women educators in the United 
States. Her appointment as Superintendent 
of the Chicago Schools at an annual salary 
of $10,000 was a sensation at the time. She 
is able, intelligent and efficient, having in 
the administration of her office only the 
one purpose of performing the greatest pos- 
sible service to the school system. She is 
the first woman in the United States to 
occupy a position of such prominence and 
power in the school system of any city, and 
in this connection is very widely known. 
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Her resignation was not due to any per- 
sonal grievance, but simply to a feeling that 
it would relieve the School Board of an 
internal conflict which was impairing its 
usefulness. The primary cause of this dis- 
agreement was Mrs. Young’s disapproval 
of certain text books which a publishing 
house was trying to have adopted by the 
board. Back of that was the trade union 
propaganda and political scheming. A mem- 
ber of the board who represents organized 
labor stated that he preferred the books in 
dispute simply because they were union 
made. Mrs. Young regards school books 
from another viewpoint. The newly-organ- 
ized board declined to accept her resigna- 
tion by a vote of 14 to I. 
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AMAZED AT AMERICAN HOMES. 








Be sixty-eight tourists from Russia, 
who were in Philadelphia studying 
business and social conditions, after an in- 
spection of the city, agreed that Philadel- 
phia not only is the city of homes, but that 
it is the city of the best homes. Among the 
visitors are educators, engineers, lawyers, 
journalists and physicians. They were sur- 
prised at the modern improvements and 
general comfort of the average Philadel- 
phia home. The twenty-one women mem- 
bers of the party could not comprehend how 
working people could afford such comfort- 
able and well-equipped houses. 

“Marvelous,” said Madam Maria Ro- 
domsky, National Inspector of Women’s 
Institutes. “I hardly can believe it. In 
my country workingmen could not pay the 
rent alone with their entire wages. How 
much money your Americans must earn 
to live so comfortably!” 

Then she went on to describe housing 
conditions of working people in other lands, 
for Madame Rodomsky has traveled exten- 
sively in European countries. The sanitary 
conditions of dwellings of the large cities 
in Europe are not comparable with those 
of Philadelphia homes, she said. Baths, 
hot and cold water, gas and electric light 
are things unknown in the toiler’s home in 
European capitals. 

“You see this directory,” said the Madame, 
lifting a telephone book from a nearby 
desk. “I can mention more than one Euro- 
pean nation that does not have as many 
telephone subscribers as you have in this 
city of Philadelphia. America is wonder- 
ful, and its people are wonderful. I do not 
understand where so much wealth and lux- 
ury comes from.” 

In Russia, she explained, the average 
trade pays ten roubles a week, which is 
approximately $5. “Your workingman 
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spends as much as that for rent a week,” 
she commented enthusiastically. She was 
surprised that working people can afford to 
buy ice cream at the rate of ten cents a 
dish. In Russia one can buy a meal for 
the same amount, she said. 

The brick dwellings especially appealed 
to her. “Only wealthy people can afford 
brick houses in other countries.” The 
thrift and cleanliness and evidence of hos- 
pitality in the Philadelphia homes were 
highly praised by her. No difficulty was 
experienced in gaining admission to the 
homes visited, and the kind treatment they 
received from the pleasant housekeepers 
made them fast friends of the United 
States. The visitors were sent by the Rus- 
sian government for a five weeks’ tour of 
the country. 
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HISTORY AS LITERATURE. 








THE address by ex-President Roosevelt 
before the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Boston recently was of much more 
than passing interest. He chose as his sub- 
ject “ History as Literature,” and he argued 
that in any great work of literature the 
first element is great imaginative power. 
He continued, with rare eloquence and 
beauty : 

“The true historian will bring the past 
before our eyes as if it were the present. 
He will make us see as living men the 
hard-faced archers of Agincourt, and the 
war-worn spearsmen who followed Alex- 
ander down beyond the run of the known 
world. We shall hear grate on the coast 
of Britain the keels of the low-Dutch sea- 
thieves, whose children’s children were to 
inherit unknown continents. We _ shall 
thrill to the triumphs of Hannibal. Gor- 
geous in our sight will rise the splendor of 
dead cities, and the might of the elder 
empires of which the very ruins crumbled 
to dust ages ago. Along ancient trade 
routes, across the world’s waste spaces, the 
caravans shall move, and the admirals of 
uncharted seas shall furrow the oceans 
with their lonely prows. Beyond the dim 
centuries we shall see the banners float 
above armed hosts. We shall see conquer- 
ors riding forward to victories that have 
changed the course of time. We shall listen 
to the prophecies of forgotten seers. Ours 
shall be the dreams of dreamers who 
dreamed greatly, who saw in their vision 
peaks so lofty that never yet have they been 
reached by the sons and daughters of men. 
Dead poets shall sing to us the deeds of 
men of might and the love of the beauty 
of women. We shall see the dancing girls 
of Memphis. The scent of the flowers in 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon will be 





heavy to our senses. We shall sit at feast 
with the kings of Nineveh when they drink 
from ivory and gold. With Queen Maeve 
in her sun-parlor we shall watch the near- 
ing chariots of the champions. For us the 
war-horns of King Olaf shall wail across 
the flood, and the harps sound high at 
festivals in forgotten halls. The frowning 
strongholds of the barons of old shall rise 
before us, and the white palace-castles from 
whose windows Syrian princes once looked 
across the blue A®gean. .. .” 

Many learned people, Mr. Roosevelt 
observed, seem to regard a book of history 
that is really interesting and readable as 
an object of suspicion. They forget that 
a great historian must possess “ the gift of 
vision, the quality of the seer, the power 
himself to see what has happened and to 
make what he has seen clear to the vision 
of others,” 
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JUVENILE COURT 





PHILADELPHIA will have a genuine Juve- 
nile Court after the first of next January, 
under the provisions of the recently enacted 
Municipal Court statute. This city has had 
a makeshift court of this type for some 
years, and, considering its limitations, phys- 
ical and financial, it has done good work. 
But the number of juvenile delinquents is 
increasing from year to year; the city’s for- 
eign population is growing steadily, every- 
thing is tending to augment the work of 
those connected with this most important 
phase of judicial and legal endeavor. 

The Municipal Court act provides that 
the president Judge shall “designate one 
member of the court to hold a Juvenile 
Court. The said Judge shall be assigned 
to said court for a period of one year or 
longer in the discretion of the president 
Judge.” The president Judge shall “also 
appoint a chief probation officer, whose sal- 
ary shall not exceed $3000, and such addi- 
tional probation officers as the associate 
Judges shall deem advisable, at salaries not 
to exceed $1500 a year.” 

The act also provides that “ there shall be 
no preliminary hearings in any cases affect- 
ing dependent delinquent children under 
the age of 16 years as defined by existing 
laws relating to such proceedings (which 
laws are hereby made applicable to proceed- 
ings in the Municipal Court), but such chil- 
dren shall be brought immediately before 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court, and he 
shall hear and determine said cases sepa- 
rately from each other at such place and 
at such hours of the day or night as will in 
the judgment of the President Judge, and 
of the Judge of the Juvenile Court be most 
conducive to the welfare of such children.” 
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Sout oR Form.—lIn connection with that most 
beautiful composition, Gottschalk’s «Last Hope,” 
the following touching anecdote is related: While 
in Cuba, he was the guest of a lady who was an 
invalid. Her disease, an incurable one, was very 
much aggravated by anxiety regarding her son who 
was absent. The greatest relief she found was in 
listening to the playing of the incomparable pianist, 
who was making his home beneath her roof. One 
evening when she was suffering more than usual, she 
suddenly exclaimed, **Oh, for Heaven’s sake, play 
me something!” Gottschalk took his seat at the 
piano, and improvised the beautiful melody we have 
mentioned. As he brought out one thought after 
another, the idea took possession of him that he was 
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playing his last piece for his afflicted friend. ‘The 
next day he departed for another part of the island. 
At the expiration of a week he returned. As he 
gained the summit of the hill near the town ir which 
she lived, he heard the bell of the little church toll- 
ing for a burial. Soon a turn in the road brought 
him in sight of the church, and winding up the path. 
way was seen the funeral train. His heart’s forebod. 
ing had been realized, and his dear friend had, in- 
deed, passed away. Recalling the melody he had 
played for her on their last meeting, he arranged it, 
and named it the «* Last Hope.” Always after, when 
playing at private soirees, or for friends, he finished 
his performance with this lovely meditation. Being 
on one occasion asked the reason for this, he gave 








THERE'S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 
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«¢Srtver Lute,”’ 
Per. Jonn Cuurcu & Co. 
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1, There’s mu-sic in the air 
2. There’s mu-sic in the air 
3. There’s mu-sic in the air 
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When the infant morn is nigh, And faint its blushis seen 
When the noontide’s sultrybeam Reflects a golden light 
When the twilight’s gentle sigh Is lost on evening’s breast, 
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On the bright and laughing sky. 
On the distant mountain stream : 
As its pensive beauties die. 
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Many a harp’s ec - stat - ic sound, With its thrill of 
When beneath some 
Then, O! then, the loved ones gone Wake the pure ce- 


grateful shade, Sorrow’s aching 
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joy profound, While we list enchant-ed there, To the mu-sic in_ the air, 
head is laid, Sweet-ly to the spir- it there,Comesthe mu-sic in_ the air 
les - tial song, An- gel voic- es greet us there, In the mu-sic of the air 

















the explanation related above. {s it strange that a 
composition inspired at such a time, a whispered 
message from the life beyond, should have become 
one of the undying pieces of our day? We have 
frequently met with pianists, we beg pardon, piano 
manipulators, who boasted this piece as one of their 
collection. We have heard them play it, and 
although every note was clear and distinct, and the 
time faultless, the performance was no more effective 
or inspiring than one of Czerny’s velocity studies. 
Another player with far less executive ability, but 
vastly more sou/, would melt the hearer in tears 
with the same piece. The one sees only the notes; 
the other goes deeper and reads a hidden meaning. 

Our pianists and organists seem often in danger of 
losing their souls; and when a man cannot feel the 


spirit, the real esthetic life of music, he has lost his 
soul. The tendency of the teaching of the age, is 
to make a mere intellectual matter of everything. 
And when we bring this idea into music, we degrade 
it to our own material level. Not that we would 
retend to deny that music is subject to the same 
aws of order that govern the universe; and to have 
our music what it should be we must understand 
those laws of divine order. But in pursuing this 
intellectual study, we must not lose sight of the more 
interior, affectional element in the art, a mysterious 
something that cannot be taught, cannot be studied, 
but of which every musician is conscious, for it is 
that which gives him his rare power over an audi- 
ence. Music should be esteemed in proportion as it 





elevates the heart and refines the life — Voz Humana. 








